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Sweet Clover—An Occasional Forage-Plant. 
BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The note of reproof from the editor, on page 25, regard- 
ing my statement in reference to melilot only gives me pleas- 
ure. Iam glad to have my position criticised, at all times. If 
I am wrong—and we all make frequent mistakes—I wish to 
be corrected, and the correction cannot be too speedy or too 
thorough. If I am correct, another’s errors wil! be likely to 
be corrected. Thus candid, courteous criticism is always in 
order. Any other kind is always to be deeply regretted. How 
common were harsh criticisms, bitter aspersions, and sharp, 
cruel, cutting invective in the olden time of Awmerican bee- 
culture. Happily itis nowrare. Wecan almost always criti- 
cise kindly, reprove gently, and after such criticism and re- 
proof are none the less friends. Thus, Mr. York andI are 
none the less friends, tho he so sharply questions my act. 


I have noticed all the recent words of commendation re- 
garding sweet clover in the several journals. That occasional 
cases of cattle and horses eating melilot clover may occur I do 
not doubt. Frequent statements to that effect may have been 
made, and I am always slow to impeach another's veracity in 
such case. Cattle and horses may be crowded by hunger to 
eat what is really distasteful and unappetizing. In all such 
cases the food is of doubtful value. 

Again, melilot may be grown on exceptional soil, or under 
exceptional conditions which may be more appetizing. If this 
be true, we may believe it exceptional. Usually the quality 
of sweet clover does not attract any of our stock. I still be- 
lieve that melilot, while it is excellent for honey has little 
value as a forage plant. It has one other value. It is a 
legume, and so takes nitrogen from the air, through the aid 
of the nitrofying microbes. It is thus valuable fer green 
manuring. I wisht much to find this plant valuable for hay 
and pasture. 
left wholly undisturbed by horses, cattle, etc. 


Again, white melilot is strictly, so far as I have observed, 
a biennial. It grows vigorously for one season, storing up 
starch to push its growth and development the second season, 
when it blooms and forms the seed. The first year the stems 
and foliage are tender and succulent, and, were they savory, 
would furnish much good feed. But this would be of no use 
to bees, as the flowers do not come till the next season. The 
second season, the stalks are coarse and large, and would be 
of little or no use for pasture or hay. Yet, now the bloom 
comes with sweet scent and big load of nectar. This again 
would discount the value of sweet clover except for honey and 
green mgnuring, even tho it were appetizing. 

The yellow sweet clover here in Southern California ap- 
pears to be an annual, to grow vigorously, and tho of doubt- 
ful value for hay and pasture, may prove to be valuable for 
trapping nitrogen, and enriching the soil. 

The objection urged to melilotus alba in the above re- 
marks, applies somewhat to alfalfa. It is of incomparable 





I have often seen it in pasture and by roadside, : 





excellence and value for hay and pasture, especially for hay. 
When it blooms it is very valuable for honey; but it is better 
for hay to cut it just before it blooms, and so is often of no 
avail at all for the bee-keeper. If, like red clover, it were 
permitted to bloom fully and freely, before cutting, it would 
take very high rank as a honey-plant; as it is, there is much 
bloom, so that in some portions of California it furnishes gen- 
erous quantities of nectar, and so adds materially to the 
honey-product of the State. In one respect, itis very valuable. 
It secretes liberally in seasons of drouth. As the alfalfa is 
irrigated, it grows and blooms even in drouthy years. 
Los Angeles Co., Calif. 
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Anti-Bee-Space—A Reply to Criticisms. 
BY **‘ COMMON-SENSE BEE KEEPING.” 


Mr. Chairman :—I rise to a point of order. I have waited 
a long time for the subject under discussion to get cool, be- 
cause some of those who take up their pen to defend the bee- 





C. Theilmann—See page 100. 


space seem more disposed to hack on the ‘*‘ Common-Sense Bee- 
Keeper” than they are to discuss the three points at actual 
issue, which are: That the bee-space is opposed, first, to the 
successful wintering of bees in cold climates; and, second, 
the booming of the colonies in the spring; and, third, the 
early storage of surplus honey in the section-boxes. 
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ln the title of my former articles, and in my purpose in 
writing, I have not desired to irritate the feelings of any one, 
but I mistrust that the word ‘‘ detestable” has displeased 
some readers, and so! will volunteer to change the caption to 
the one shown above. Butitis not necessary for me to say 
at present whether I am ‘‘aunty” or ‘‘uncle,” for it is not 
the name that may be tagged to an article that will determine 
the measure of brains usedin writing it, but the sound logic 
presented on the main points at issue; but racket proves 
nothing to the point. 

On page 562 (LSY7T) Mr. W. C. Gathright, of New Mexico, 
writes in a gentlemanly style, aud no doubt reveals his nature 
by his article, which men are apt to do, but still he is out of 
line in more than one particular. In the first place, he is so 
far south that the warm climate, in some cases, might justify 
the bees in getting along without a hive altogether, while 
they might live on the limb of a tree, and be happy all the 
year round; but wherever the climate is cold enough to de- 
press the normal temperature of the colony tu an unsafe 
degree in wintering, then it must follow, just as certain as 
eternal laws require effect to follow cause, that the depres- 
sion of the comfort of the bees in wintering must result in 
weakening them to a correspondieg extent, and in the same 
proportion that this weakness obtains they will be found weak 
in the spring, and consequently backward in tbe storing of 
surplus honey. 

I think Mr. G. is much mistaken in saying that the ‘ bee- 
space was really the most important part of Mr. Langstroth’s 
invention.” If I understand Father Langstroth, his leading 
idea was to get the combs in movable frames for the purpose 
of readily opening up the interior of the hive, when necessary, 
for the purpose of study and other improvements, and when 
this was obtained the bee-space recommended Itself as a con- 
venience, which we have never denied, but it is the evil side 
of it that we are oppose_ to. 

Mr. Gathright likes the bee-space because ‘‘it serves 
almost the same purpose of a double-walled hive.” But the 
common-sense hive is a double-walled hive, for it has a box 
outside, and the closed ends of the frames inside with a thin 
air space (not a bee-space) between the closed ends of the 
frames and the sides of the box. This helps to resist the 
fluctuations of the outside temperature by keeping out much 
of the cold in the winter and much of the excessive heat in 
the summer. Hesays ‘‘that this escape of warm air from 
the cluster to the adjoining space is the best thing that could 
happen, since it allows the pure fresh air to take its place.” 
If that is true, then wire screens in the place of the usual top 
and bottom-boards would be an improvement for admitting 
‘* pure fresh air” to the bees all the winter through. If this 
would work at the Gulf, it would notin the region of snows. 


No matter how much mistaken he may think, I admire 
the spirit of Mr. Gathright’s criticism, but on page 594 
(1897) Mr. Peter Schartz turns his gun on the ‘*Common- 
Sense Bee-Keeper,” loaded with things witty, wise and other- 
wise ; over which I had a hearty laugh at the first reading, 
notwithstanding the severe discourtesy of some of his remarks. 
He does not quote me truthfully by saying that I called the 
bee-space hives clap-trap inventions. If he will refer to my 
article he will see that I spoke of clap-trap inventions that 
might be called improved hives or bee-palaces, and I have 
seen some clap-trap inventions by those names that were not 
worthy of any use whatever, in my estimation, beyond the 
kindling-wood pile. 

After his exprest virulence to my position, Mr. Schartz 
shows that he does not like the bee-space himself over his bees 
for wintering, and it seems that he eliminates it by fixing a 
quilt down on the tops of his frames. Doubtless there are 
thousands of bee-keepers who do the same thirg just because 
they dread to let that dangerous bee-space hold sway over 
their bees through the fatal winter. He declares thatI am 
all wrong, and then proceeds at once to show that he puts out 
the bee-space himself from above his bees, for wintering, by 
the use of that quilt. Why does he practice the principle 
which he opposes me for asserting? If the bee-space is no 
disadvantage in wintering, why does he, and a thousand 
others, take such pains to crowd it out by fixing down that 
quilt? See? Now, if he is not astride the fence, I would like 
to know which side is he on. 

That was not a happy remark for Mr. Schartz to make, 
‘Tf a man isn’t man enough to sign his own name his article 
ought not to be publisht,” and using the uncalled for remark 
about being ‘‘called a liar.” Now, Peter, you ought not to 
assume an attitude that would make one think of seeing some- 
body with clencht fists, and grating teeth, and spitting fire, 
when you have not been toucht nor insulted. And, besides, it 
is not nice to use such language in writing for ladies and 
gentleman to read. And, furthermore, in striking at me be- 





hind the screen you gave a left-handed swat in the face of the 
editor of the American Bee Journal, just as if he did not 
know enough to judge what pieces out to be publisht in his 
paper. Peter, let us both be calm. 

The editor knows my oame, and has approved of my 
propriety in withholding it for a season, and the demand to 
know it is a strong reason why it should be still withheld for 
atime. How do you know that I lack so much manhood that 
I deserve to be accusedof it by youin public print, just be- 
cause I use a ‘‘nom-de-plume,” which is one of the most com- 
mon things with authors? Such personalities in writing are 
like an old gun that kicks against him that uses it worse than 
it shoots the man at whom it is aimed. 

If the editor would permit, I should be glad to see the 
subject criticised by bee-keepers of long experience in cold 
climates, using kindness on both sides, for if we dive at each 
other as if either would swallow the other, the victor might 
find, after the supposed dinner, that he had more brains in 
his stomach than he ever had in his head. 
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Wintering Bees on the Summer Stands Without 
Packing and Without Loss. 


BY JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, C. 8. C. 


Pennsylvania. 


The report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ convention, 
publisht in the colunms of the popular Bee Journal, has at- 
tracted my attention, especially the questions and answers 
relating to the best method of wintering bees—a subject to 
which I have devoted some attention with varied success. 

One plan has proven satisfactory in every respect. Since 
1894 the hive has not been moved from the summer stand, 
and has never been packt for wintering. I had only to pat on 
the surplus supers and to remove them when filled. 

The hive consists of two 8-frame supers of ful] depth, 
each super having a window five by ten inches. I have also 
another colony wintering on almost the same plan. Now for 
results: 

Since Nov. 10 they have had four cleansing flights, viz.: 
December 8th and 26th, and Jan. 5th and 8th, on which 
days they were out from morning till evening. I searcht 
closely during and after each flight for dead bees, and the 
total number found infront of both hives was 20, and a few 
of this number was chilled, hence unable to get back into the 
hive. One of these is a strong colony of 5-banded bees, on 16 
frames in two ssories; this colony had 18 funerals, while the 
other, which is a weak colony of dark Italians on 165 frames 
in two stories, had only two. 

As the wintering of bees seems to be a subject of great in- 
terest to the fraternity, I have thought it best to be exact in 
every particular. If the above should be thought successful, 
and four years a sufficient length of time to test its merits, I 
shall write in detail the three essential elements necessary to 
bring our bees through the long winters without loss, and in a 
healthy and vigorous condition. When [ say without loss, I 
mean that the total number of deaths occuring in a colony of 
health bees should not exceed 200. I cannot understand 
why, during winter and spring, the mortality should be greater 
in a colony of bees than in a flock of sheep or herd of cattle. 

St. Joseph Co., Ind., Jan. 22. 


[We should be glad to publish the details of the above 
plan of successful wintering of bees out-doors, if the writer 
will kindly furnish them. Too much cannot be known about 
the proper way to winter bees.—EDIToR. | 
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A Chicago Bee-Keeper’s Report for 1897. 
BY EDWARD H. BEARDSLEY. 


I see on page 713 (1897) Mr. I. J. Stringham, of New 
York State, says one of his customers has taken five 28-one- 
pound section supers from one colony, and asks, ‘*Can Chi- 
cago beat that much ?” Well, I have waited to see if some 
one that knows how to write better than Ido would not send 
in a report, but here goes for mine: 

I started in the spring of 1897 with 7 colonies—5 in 10- 
frame dovetailed hives, and 2 in Y-frame Simplicity hives. [ 
have increast to 16 colonies by natural swarming. I have 
taken, by actual count, 1,485 sections of honey. I have 
weighed only a few dozen sections, and the heaviest weighed 
12% pounds to the dozen sections, and the lightest weighed 
were 22% pounds for 25 sections. I have some lighter, but 
none that are counted in so light but if I were buying I would 
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have to pay for the full section. I have over 60 that were 
nearly finisht, some not capt at the lower edge, some one side 
finisht, and the other side not capt. I had nearly 100 all the 
way from a half round piece 3 inches deep to the section half 
full. The latter I tried to have the bees clean out; I scratcht 
the caps with a sharp 4-tined table-fork, and put them on my 
lightest colony, but they did not do as well as I expected. 


My hives are all very heavy, except one which isa late 
swarm (Aug. 18). It was the largest swarm I ever had. It 
swarmed out of the best colony I had, and I was working it 
three supers high. 

Some of the hives were so full of bees that they clustered 
on the outside for several days after I took the supers away. 
Every colony I had except the late swarm were working in the 
supers when the honey-flow stopt. 

{ lost 3 colonies in the fall of 1896. No doubt they be- 
came queenless, but I did not know it. I kept the 7 ou the 
summer stands. I placed arim two inches deep between the 
hive-body and the bottom-board, then puton ano empty super 

- and some sticks across the frames like a Hill's device, and 
covered with two thicknesses of coarse sacking, then put ip a 
bag of ground cork to fill the super full. [ made boxes (from 
old meat-packing boxes that cost 5 cents each) to set over 
them, with a space of three inches around them, except front 
1% inch, and filled with planer shavings. I kept them packt 
until dandelion bloom was quite plenty. Then part of the 
hives had the space below the frames filled with drone-comb 
and brood, and the young drones were just hatching out. 


The season was later than the year before. That year I 
saw sweet clover May 28, and bees workt strong on it June 
6. In 1897 I did not see a blossom on it till June 28, nora 
bee till July 6, and from that time till Sept. 30 it was lively ; 
then the dry weather spoiled it. 

—>I have hived my swarms on full sheets of foundation, 
set the new swarm where the old one stood, and turned the 
old one partly around, and the seventh day carried the old one 
to some other stand. In 1896 I moved the super from the 
old colony to the new one; last yearI did not, but the third 
day I put a super with some partly-filled sections on it, and 
they seemed to goright to work in them, but ‘*‘ they got there 
al] the same” in the brood-chamber, too. 

Well, I have learned some things that I did not know be- 
fore, and some things I thought I did know I had to learn 
differently. Those books area good thing to have on hand, 
but a person wants some bees also, and they help a fellow out 
wonderfully. 

In 1896, when the first super was }¢ or &% full, I would 
raise it up and put another under it, and the bees would 
nearly finish the first before working much in second. In 
1897, if the first was }¢ full in the middle of it they would 
cap it and work down through the second supers about the 
same width, and fill the spaces between solid full, then swarm 
out. [ could give no reason for it unless it was because the 
nights were very cool at that time. 

I tried one colony with three supers; they left the top 
one less than half full, the secord nearly finisht, the lower 
stuft full, also the bee-space, then they swarmed out, and I 
waiting for them to fill the top one. It was the largest swarm 
lever saw. I filled an 8-frame dovetailed hive, then run a 
lot back where they came from, and put on more empty 
supers, and everything was all right. 

I tried one super without separators, and won’t do it 
again. The middle row of sections was 2% inches thick; 
those next to it were one-sided and bulged into the next all 
through the super. 

My bees are the common, and some hybrid, with one and 
two yellow rings. (Perhaps the Italians would have done bet- 
ter.) They showtheir bringing up. They are nice and kind 
to work with. 

The first 900 or 1,000 sections were the nicest honey, as 
clear and white as water. After.the golden-rod bloomed it 
was tinged with yellow, but that is more in the wax than in 
the honey. None of itis as dark as some here in a store 
labeled ‘* White Clover Honey—2 for 25 cents.” 

I have sold over 1,0U0 sections, and got 15 cents each, 
except for four dozen I put into one of the groceries, and they 
allow me 14 cents for that. 

My bee-yard has not a shrub or thing in it, and I keep it 
mowed close. There are some small trees 150 feet away. 
Just before swarming-time I cut some willow branches and 
set them in clusters in the yard and kept them well watered, 
and they kept green quite awhile. To make them attractive 
to the bees I got some ladies’ black hose and tied them in 
bunches on the willow twigs. When the bees swarmed they 
would fly but a short time then settle on or close toa bunch 
of the hose. Only twoof the swarms went out of the yard 
(which is 40 feet square). Oneof the two went about 100 





feet, and before I could hive them they got homesick and 
went back to see mamma. 

My winter boxes are made sides and ends separate, and 
when put up are held together with one hook and staples. 
The sides make splendid shade-boards in hot weather, and it 
takes but little space to pile them up when not in use. 

Can’t some of the bee-keepers around Chicago tell a little 
better story than this? I: does make me feel a little cheap 
when I read in the papers of some one getting 500 pounds of 
extracted honey, and I writing about my bees when they did 
not average 20U pounds, wax and all. Cook Co., Ll. 
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Cogitations of an Old-New “ Bee-Crank.”’ 


BY WM. M. WHITNEY. 


Altho in my 7Oth year, 1am only a three-year-old bee- 
keeper. Among my many regrets, because of the things I 
have not done, which should have been done, is, that I did not 
begin bee-keeping in my youth. No subject for study have I 
found more fascinating than the honey-bee ; indeed, as young 
as Iam inthe business, my friends point to me as ‘an old 
bee-crank.” 

_ Not that there is 30 mach money in the business, that it 
interests me, for I doubt (taking aseries of years together) 
whether the average bee-keeper makes any money from his 
bees; but, O my, what a field for investigation and thought! 
there is no end to surprises for those who intelligently inves- 
tigate in this, as in all other departments of nature. 


In talking with an old Ohio bee-keeper not long ago, I 
said to him: ‘* You must have the bee-business down pretty 
fine by this time.” He replied that he had been in the busi- 
ness since boyhood, liked it, had tried to learn what he could, 
had run his apiary for comb and extracted honey, increast by 
natural swarming and by artificial means, reared queens, 
adopted the most approved methodsin the general manage- 
ment of his bees; but, when he felt like congratulating him- 
self that the whole field had been explored, some surprise was 
sprung upon him, causing the reflection that he knew but 
little about the business. Tho having read ‘‘A BCof Bee- 
Culture,” Langstroth’s original work, also the revision by 
Dadant, and other writings on the same subject, as well as 
bee-papers, even in my own limited experience, there have 
been surprises not mentioned in the books. 


It is with the greatest pleasure that the American Bee 
Journal is greeted on its arrival each week. I am highly en- 
tertained by Drs. Gallup and Miller, Prof. Cook, Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Dadant, Doolittle and others. I never met either 
of them, excepting as I see them in the ‘‘ Old Reliable.” I am 
sorry for that. Ithink I would know any one of them at 
sight. May not be a good judge of faces, but as they appear 
in the American Bee Journal, it doesn’t occur to me, that any 
oneof them, in stating a matter of fact—such as, for in- 
stance, whether he had ever seen two laying queens on being 
introduced make faces at each other and call each other 
names, or not—would with premeditation deliberately (to use 
no stronger term) prevaricate. No, sir; I dan’t believe it, do 
you? You need not commit yourself; I will not press the 
question. 

Fellow bee-keepers, while we may fortify our position 
with all the facts and logic at our command, let us be courte- 
ous and gentlemanly withal. 

We are told that, ‘‘In the multitude of counsellors there 
is safety.” .Now, I don’t know about that. I dislike to fly in 
the face of Solomon, but sometimes I wish wecould know that 
the above proverb is true. 

The novice in bee-keeping is confronted withso many con- 
flicting theories, on the management of bees, that he becomes 
confused, and is left to his own experience for positive know!l- 
edge, which at times becomes an expensive teacher. 

The conflicts among our teachers, respecting the manipu- 
lation of the apiary to obtain specific results, sometimes re- 
minds me of the quarrel by the two knights about the color of 
the shield—each observing and reasoning from his peculiar 
standpoint. 

Mr. A., located in Florida, Texas, or California, where 
the climate is mild; hence, the season long, conducts his 
operations quite unlike those of Mr. B., in Wisconsin, or any 
other bee-keeper in any of the northern or eastern States. 
Differences in construction of hives, in seasons, honey-flow, 
and various other things, materially affect the conditions, and 
should modify the management of the apiary. The same con- 
ditions seldom obtain two seasons in succession in the same 
locality ; hence the necessity for the bee-keeper to keep his 
eyes open and clear. A drowsy head for a week or ten days, 
often means a tota! loss of profits, as well as endangering the 
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existence of the apiary. No ‘sleepy head” has any business 
to keep bees. 

It pleases me to hear Dr. Gallup and Dr. Miller say, “I 
write from the standpoint of my own locality; as much as to 
say, *‘ If there is anything you can appropriate in what I have 
said, all right, use it; or, modify it to suit your locality and 
surroundings.” 

But, what do you know about bee-keeping, did you say? 
Well, I'll be candid. WhatI don’t know would makea big 
book ; but l’ve a few good teachers—my pets—and I’m learn- 
ing a few things, some of which are not in the books. 

I may see you later, unless, like Mr. Bevins, I take a Rip 
Van Winkle sleep. Geauga Co., Ohio. 














MR. C. THEILMANN. 


The subject of this sketch was born June 6, 1838, in 
Kieselbronn, near Pforzheim, in Laden,Germany. His ances- 
tors escaped the massacre of what is called ‘*‘ The Cruel Bar- 
toloma Night in France,” and found. safety across the river 
Rhine, in Baden. 

Mr. Theilmann attended common sohool from his 6th to 
his 14th year, besides one winter term in his 20th year, in a 
drawing school at Pforzheim ; otherwise he staid at home and 
helpt his father to work his land until he came to America. 
He landed in New York in April, 1854, after a voyage of 42 
days. He rambled for two years, going to Albany and Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Cleveland, Columbus, and Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, 
Ky.; Memphis, Tenn.; and to New Orleaus, La., where he 
workt on a sugar plantation, got sick, and nearly died with 
yellow fever; when recovered he went to Shreveport, La., 
Pittsburg, Pa., then to St. Louis, Kansas City and Council 
Bluffs, and back to St. Louis, Mo. In June, 1856, he started 
for Minnesota, and took up a Government claim in Wabasha 
county, on which he still lives. During all his rambles he 
earned enough to make his living and pay his way, as he had 
given nearly all the money he brought with him from Ger- 
many to a distrest friend, when he landed at New York. 


In the fall of 1856 he was marrted in St. Louis, and took 
his wife to his new home in the wilderness, among the Sioux 
Indians, wolves and rattlesnakes, tho they have never done 
any harm tothem. A cat, that came to them, was the first 
domestic animal they possest for many months. Speckled 
trout in the creek were plentiful, as the Indians would not 
eat them. 

The first year Mr. T. had to carry his provisions on his 
back from Wabasha (12 miles), making the roundtrip ina 
day, sometimes without his dinner. 

In 1857 he hired four yoke of oxen and a 24-inch break- 
ing plow of some of his nearest neighbors three miles away, 
and broke up the first six acres on his claim in two days, all 
alone ; and paid for the outfit with 17 days of 14 hours each, 
or 50 cents a day, mowing grass for hay by hand. The boys 
and young men of to-day would say, ‘‘I wouldn’t do that ;” 
but many of them would get along far better if they would. 


Mr. Theilmann kept on working and improving his claim, 
and after awhile bought a cow and a yoke of oxen. Boys and 
girls were born until there were five in the family. They 
grew up rapidly, and soon helpt their father and mother. 
The country settled up rapidly, a school district was formed, 
and school was held in a primitive log house first. 

In 1860 the Indians disappeared, just a little while be- 
fore the New Ulm massacre, and never came back. In 1863, 
Mr. T. raised over 1,100 bushels of wheat on 25 acres of 
land, of which 200 bushels where sold out of his granary for 
$500 ; he has also had wheat in succession for 17 years on a 
16-acre piece, and never had less than 25 bushels per acre, 
and up to 45 bushels without the least fertilizing. 

In 1869 Mr. T. found a bee-tree in his woods, and took it 
home; from this and two more swarms he found, he started 
his bee-keeping, transferred them to frame hives, Italianized 
and increast them to 74 colonies. In 1871 he lost all but 
four colonies, but by May, 1872, he hunted and found 15 col- 


again. For nine years after this he tried all kinds of winter- 
ing methods without satisfaction, until in 1882 he built a bee- 
cellar all under-ground, which stood the test, and since then 
his losses have been very light in wintering, and they have 
averaged him an income of about $1,000 a year. 

On Jan. 25, 1885, one of his bee-repositories, in which 
87 colonies were wintering, burned down, but fortunately he 
had 100 colonies in two other bee-cellars. He started the 
season of 1885 with 90 colonies, which he increast to 170, 
and produced 6,500 pounds of very fine honey, which sold 
for from 15 to 20 cents per poznd. 

The season of 1889 was the best with him, i85 colonies, 
spring count, producing 25,0U0 pounds of comb honey. His 
honey crop and bees sold that year amounted to about $2,500. 
The best from one colony and its increase he ever got in one 
season was five good swarms and 600 pounds of honey; this 
was in 1872. 

A carload of the honey crop of 1896 was sent to a Chicago 
commission man, who has tried to swindle him out of it for 
the past 18 months; it is still in court. 

The season of 1897 was almost a total failure, getting 
1,700 pounds of honey from over 200 colonies. 

In 1877 a railroad was built from Wabasha to Zumbrota, 
with a station on Mr. Theilmann’s land. Mr. T. saw the 
opportunity, and laid out a village, calling it Theilmanton; it 
is now a village of about 100 inhabitants, with nearly al} 
conveniences farmers generally need, and is quite a big ship- 
ping point for grain and stock. Mr. T. also built a ware- 
house and grain-elevator, which is the handiest and most sub- 
stantial building on that line of the road. It works wholly 
automatically, without machinery of any kind, from the farm- 
er’s load to the cars. The grain can be weighed going in, also 
going out, without shoveling or other hand work except mov- 
ing alight lever. Mr. Theilmann planned it himself and pre- 
pared the drawings for it. The warehouse and the station 
agency were run by him for five years, when he sold it and 
went West on a trip to California and Oregon, and got inter- 
ested in medica) lakes and healing mineral waters in Wash- 
ington, 16 miles west of Spokane Falls; also in general mer- 
cantile at the Lake. He was the first bee-keeper that took 
two colonies of bees from Walla Walla across the Snake river 
as far north as Medical Lake. The bees were left in care of 
his oldest son, George; they did fairly well for five years, or 
until Mr. T. sold out there. 

In the meantime the farm and bee-culture were carried on 
at the old homestead, and Mr. Theilmann is satisfied and con- 
tented that he cannot find a better place in the Union for his 
taste than what he has, especially after seeing Texas and 
some other Southern States three years ago. 

Mr. Theilmann’s farm now consists of over TOO acres of 
land, some of it rather rough, but good pasture for his bees, 
cattle, swine and fine-bred French Percheron horses; with 
substantial buildings for all of them, also a good house for 
himself, wife, and two children, a boy and agirl. Two sons 
and one daughter are married and have homes of their own. 

Mr. Theilmann learned enough in the drawing school to 
make his own plans and drawings for the many structures he 
has built on his own land, and otherwise, to almost perfection 
in handiness, work-saving, durability and comfort. He has 
also caused a nice little church to be built at Theilmanton, in 
which to worship and give thanks to the Giverof all good 
things for what we receive from his Fatherly hand. 

A FRIEND. 








Bees and Poultry in Winter—An Experiment. 





No. 1—FarMER GReENY—‘‘I believe I'll just put these bees in with 
the chickens over night. I don’t think they’ll disturb each 
other.”’ 

[See No. 2 on page 103. } 
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onies in trees and rocks.in his vicinity; this gave him a start 





(te See ‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide” offer on page 110. 
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Report of the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Con- 
vention, Held in Chicago, Nov. 10 and 
11, 1897. 


REPORTED BY A SPECIAL BEE JOURNAL®IREPORTER. 


(Continued from page 85.) 
FIRST DAY—EVENING SgssIon. 


FEEDING BEES WHEN GATHING POLLEN, OR FOR STIMULATIVE 
PURPOSES. 


‘*Is it profitable to feed bees as soon as they carry in 
pollen ? 

Pres. Miller—How many have had experience in feeding 
bees as soon as they carry in pollen in the spring? [Three 
had. | 

Mr. Green—I never tried it but once: that year it was 
very successful, but was much trouble. I might say I fed at 
that time by placing a case of candy under the hive, and there 
was flour mixt with candy; I never knew the bees to build 
up so well, but it was troublesome and expensive. 

Dr. Besse—I have to feed as early as the bees fly readily, 
whether they gather much pollen or not. I put my feeders 
out in the yard, if it is warm weather enough so they can 
have a little taste every day. It stimulates the queen to go 
to laying sooner. I have practiced it for the last three or 
four years. 

Mr. Baxter—I don’t practice it any more; I used to do it; 
as soon as the weather began to warm up in the spring I would 
feed them a little before they began to gather pollen, so as to 
induce them to breed; and as they began to extend their 
brood, and the weather was warm, I would move the frame of 
brood over and put a frame of honey in between, that had no 
brood in it, so as to force them to extend as fast as they could 
take care of them; the result was very favorable; produced 
very big crops that way. In 1889 I had 41 colonies fed 
in that way that produced 23 barrels of honey, an average of 
over 275 pounds to a colony; one colony produced 600 
pounds. My mother practiced it up to within three years ago ; 
since that 1 have taken care of the bees, but she used to get a 
great deal more honey to the number of colonies than I did 
when I didn’t do that. It is good, and it will pay. 

Mr. Whitcomb—That would depend entirely upon condi- 
tions, it seems to me. In Nebraska there is no honey-flow 
until Aug. 15, and then we get a couple hundred pounds after 
that. I would not want to commence in the spring and 
stimulate acolony. I watch the honey-flow, and about 30 
days ahead of thatI do the stimulating; the less bees you 
have in the hive the better you are off until this flow comes in. 
on have a great deal to do with it when you have to 
eed. 

Mr. Baxter—I agree there. I presume the question meant 
where there was a white clover tlow, of course. We are so 
accustomed to have it all through the Mississippi valley; we 
base our assertions on that, I suppose. 

Pres. Miller—The plan in Germany is very popular; they 
call it ** speculative feeding ” there. 

Mr. Baldridge—I would like to ask these persons how 
they feed. 

Mr. Baxter—In the hive, always. My first feeder is 
simply an oyster-can. Take a piece of flour-sack, put it over 
the can, tie a string all around it, and puta little piece of wood 
in to keep it as tight as possible. However, of late years I 
have been using the Hill feeder, the end full of little holes. 


Mr. Green—The only feeding I ever did early in the sea- 
sou was by candying; but later in the season I have practiced 
stimulative feeding considerable. I much prefer it to feeding 
out-of-doors, unless there are too many bees in the neighbor- 
hood. Thatis the most economical, and less laborious, and 
stimulates all the bees much more than feeding in the hives. 


A Member—I have had a little experience in feeding bees, 
following the advice given me, of putting the feed outside for 
Just an hour before sundown; then the bees would not rob, 
and only your own bees (if you have other bees in the neigh- 
borhood) would get the honey. I fed them that way in the 
spring and late in the fall the past season. I tried to induce 
them again to rear some young bees, but I have several 









neighbors that have bees in my neighborhood, and I thought I 
would see whether their bees noticed my feeding; when I 
came over they were more lively than mine were, sol have 
changed now, and am using an entrance-feeder. I have a 
Mason fruit-jar placed in front of the hive, so that only bees 
from the inside of the hive can get through, and none from 
the outside. I like this better because I can put the feed into 
the Mason fruit-jar, and do easier work than feeding outside. 


Mr. Wheeler—I don’t believe out-door feeding is good 
economy atall. Let your strong ones alone until such times 
as they need it, and feed the weak ones. 

A Memter—I differ from Mr. Wheeler. I believe in not 
feeding the weak colonies at all. 

Mr. Rohrs—I believe in building up the weak colonies by 
feeding the strong ones. 

Dr. Besse—J expect to make my money from spring colo- 
nies. As early in the spring as I can I equalize them; then I 
use stimulating feeding, aud I saw the benefit of it this year. 
I produced more comb honey from my colonies than ever be- 
fore. 

Mr. Rohrs—As I understand this, it is stimulating feed- 
ing, not feeding to keep alive, and therefore my practice is to 
feed spring colonies; those’are the ones that want stimulat- 
ing; the weak colonies have all they can take care off; you 
want to stimulate the strong ones, and when the weak colo- 
nies get strong, they can take care of more brood, then it is 
time to begin feeding them. You must becareful; it requires 
judgment if it is done properly. 

Mr. Baldridge—l don’t feed any, and don’t believe in it 
now; I have plenty of honey in my hives, and find the colo- 
nies get stroug enough to swarm about May 20, without any 
feeding; if I had 20 colonies, and 10 were somewhat weak 
and 10 very strong, I would simply exchange places at the 
proper time. I should prefer to do it in the middle ef the 
day, when they are at work. 

Mr. Baxter—That will equalize them, but not stimulate 
them. I have never found a colony yet that was too strong 
for me. 

Mr. Baldridge—I don’t claim the colonies can get too 
strong. Iclaim that the best way is to equalize them, and 
make them all strong. There should not be any weak ones 
when the honey harvest begins, and there will not be if you 
follow that plan. 

Mr. Baxter—I am afraid to practice that again. I have 
lost queens in just that way. 

Pres. Miller—The question is about feeding in the spring 
to stimulate. 

Mr. Baldridge—I wish to say I have practiced this 1O 
years in large apiaries. 

Mr. Wheeler—I have lost many queens that way. If you 
change hives in the spring you will have tronble; it comes the 
time just before the white clover flow, andif a queen is lost 
then swarming begins, and they are thrown clear out. It is 
all right to experiment with a few, but I would not go at it by 
the wholesale. 

Pres. Miller—Perhaps we must take this into considera- 
tion, that what is safe under certain circumstances may not 
be safe under others. Mr. Baldridge kept bees and workt at 
it before most of us knew anything about it—certainly before 
I did—and what might be perfectly safe with him might 
not be safe with others, because he would be on his guard as 
to the dangers of the situation. 


NUMBER OF COLONIES AND SIZE OF CROP. 


‘*How many colonies has each member, and what has 
been his crop this year (187) ?” 

Mr. Thompson—Spring count 15 colonies, increast to 17, 
and harvested 400 pounds of comb honey and S8UU of ex- 
tracted. 

Mr. Kennan—Spring count, 4, increast to 7, and secured 
450 pounds of comb honey. 

Mr. Rohrs—Spring count, 24, now 48; and got about 
2,300 pounds of extracted honey. 

Mr. Kreutzinger—102, spring count, 143 at present; 
5,000 pounds of comb honey, and a small quantity of ex- 
tracted. 

Mr. Green—I had about YO colonies in the spring, and 
about 140 now. I took about 12,000 pounds of honey, half 
comb and half extracted. 

Mr. York—I had four colonies in the spring; increast 
to 8, and had 400 pounds of sweet clover comb honey. My 
apiary is right in the city. 

Mr. Wheeler—Spring count 370, and at present 458. I 
took 6,000 pounds of comb honey and 18,000 of extracted. 
I have six apiaries. 

Mr. Baldridge—16 colonies in the spring, and 30 now. I 
don’t know how much honey, but I know of about 400 pounds 
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of comb and 2,000 of extracted. I don’t know how much 
more there is. 

Dr. Besse—60 colonies in the spring, increast to 122, and 
1 took off a little over 3,000 pounds of comb honey, and 
about that much extracted. 

Mr. Baxter—About 250 colonies in the spring, and took 
about 40 barrels of honey for my share, the barrels averaging 
about 575 pounds net, making in the neighborhood of 22,000 
pounds of extracted honey; and about 5VUO0 pounds of comb 
honey. I had four yards, and gave one-fifth of the three 
yards for the privilege of keeping the bees; that would be 
about five barrels for their share. Then I have 15 colonies of 
my mother's in the same yard, which I takecare of for her 
and give her all the honey, and she got two barrels. 

Mr. Norris—10 colonies in the spring, 14 now, and 
about 500 pounds of comb honey. 

Mr. Whitcomb—Started in the spring with 12, increast 
to 380, and have 1,500 pounds of extracted honey, besides 
500 of comb. 

Mr. Finch—Started with 15 colonies in the spring, in- 
creast to 45, and have now about 6V0 pounds of honey, half 
extracted and half comb. 

Mr. Kartch—I had 10 colonies, springcount. I got them 
a little late, so I was a little slow in getting to work. I in- 
— them to 20, and I have taken off about 30U pounds of 

oney. 

Mr. Schaper—About 50 colonies in the spring, now about 
85, and I took 2,000 pounds of honey, 500 of it being comb. 


Mr. Nau—About 12 or 14 in spring, 18 or 20 now, and 
took about 500 pounds of comb honey. 

Pres. Miller—23Y colonies, spring count, 295 now, and I 
took a little over 17,000 pounds of comb honey, with perhaps 
300 of extracted. 


[Continued next week.] 








CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. } 








Hive-Ventilation in Winter. 


My bees are in original Langstroth hives, with wooden 
honey-board and tight bottoms. I have opened all holes in 
the honey-board, and packt with chaff cushions on top, mak- 
ing them air-tight on top. How much ventilation should they 
have at the entrance ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—The tendency nowadays is toward a good deal. 
The stronger the colony the more they need. Perhaps the 
whole width of the hive by one-half inch is none too much, 
keeping watch that the entrance isn’t clogged. 


TT i 
Bees in a New Bee-Cellar. 


I built a bee-house or bee-cellar by digging in the ground 
41¢ feet, and then built a wall 444 feet high. The cellar is 
10x14 feet. I set two rows of posts through the center and 
made a roof of green oak poles, then put on straw and then 
dirt, then straw and then dirt, with a 6-inch hole for ventila- 
tion. The doors are so arranged as to be double. The mer- 
cury stood about 45° the first part of the winter. The green 
timber began to mold, and the mercury went down to 40°. [ 
then closed the ventilator, but was afraid to leave it closed on 
account of the mold. I see some mold in the front of some of 
the hives. 

I put 6-inch scantling on the ground edgewise to keep the 
bees off the ground. I left the hive tops and bottoms on. This 
wall was green, laid up late in the fall, so it did not geta 
chance to dry out, and the poles were green. I had a stove in 
there for two or three weeks. I had it pretty well dried out. 
The mercury stands at 38° now. Do you think the bees are 
allright? If not, whatcanI do to help them? I have 4V0 
colonies in the cellar. I had a heavy loss last year in winter- 
ing. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Very likely you are doing about as well as you 
can. The best thing will be to repeat the fire if it goes below 


jectionable about the way the fire is managed. Of course it 
will not do to have a fire without a pipe to carry the smoke 
clear out of the cellar, not even as some think allowable, if 
an oil or gasoline stove is used, 38° is too low, and it will 
probably do no harm to start a fire whenever it gets down to 
40°. Still, 40° is not so very bad if not continued too long, 
and it is just possible you may find it all right, for there isa 
great variation in thermometers. The best test is to see 
whether the bees are very quiet. That temperature is the 
best for them at which they make the least noise. 


I 
Don’t Disturb the Bees—Section-Cleaner. 


Last fall my bees had plenty of stores for winter. I packt 
them with one foot of straw and planer chips on top, bottom 
and sides. There are 34 colonies in one row, with 3-inch 
space between each colony. I am afraid they are too warm, 
and have used up their stores rearing brood. I send youa 
sample of bees which I think is this year’s rearing. If so, will 
I have to feed them before warm weather? The bees I send 
you flew out and died on the snow. 

Tell Mr. Golden to put a cushion of felt between the 
wheel and the sand-paper on his section-cleaner, and it will 
work nicer. It will make the section ride smooth. He can 
glue each succeeding piece of sand-paper on without taking 
the old one off. 

Did you ever try drying out your bee-cellar with the heat 
of a good stove, and then let it cool down to the right temper- 
ature just previous to putting the bees in ? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—I think the bees you send were reared Jast sum- 
mer or fall, and I don’t believe you need worry. Probably the 
best thing you can dois to let your bees severely alone till 
weather comes warm enough for them to fly nearly every day. 
It is barely possible some of them may not have stores 
enough to last till that time, but I’d take the chance rather 
than do the mischief of disturbing them. 


De 
How Often to Open Hives—Winter Packing. 


1. How often should the body of the hive be opened to see 
that all is going right when we have both time and inclination 
to give our bees first-class care, commencing with February 
and ending with the packing for winter ? 

Out of 10 swarms I had three that became queenless in 
the spring or earlysummer. I soon knew of it, and remedied 
the evil. A friend told me that [ fust with my bees too much, 
and suggested that I killed the three queens in handling the 
frames, but I always tried to be very careful. 

2. I would like to have your judgment on the way I[ packt 
my bees for winter. If it is advisable, it is a way farmers 
can easily do: 

I use the 8-frame Langstroth dovetail hive. I work mostly 
for extracted honey. The super is the same size as the body. 
In the fall I lookt through the hives, and if any contained less 
than 25 pounds of honey, I fed upto that amount, then as 
there is a bee-space between the tops of the brood-frames and 
the queen-excluders, I left the excluders on several of the 
hives, and took out the excluders and put Hill devices on sey- 
eral others for experiment. Then, as I left shallow frames on 
one hive last winter, and that colony commenced work in the 
spring earlier than those with the Hill devices on, I left two 
with shallow frames on this winter. Then I put a large 
empty super on each hive, including the two that I had 
already put on shallow supers of frames. I took a gunny- 
sack for each super, and put enough dry leaves into it so that 
when it was prest down in the deep super it would fill it about 
half full. Then I put on the covers. 

My hives are on the summer stands, fronting south, all in 
a straight row. For outside protection I laid corn-fodder 
down straight on the ground behind them, piling it up about 
to the tops of the supers; then I took a six-inch fence-board 
and nailed sharpened stakes near each end, and drove the 
stakes into the ground, so that the board came against the 
front ends of the hive-bodies, covering a large portion of the 
upper part of them. I then filled the spaces between the 
hives with old hay. With the corn-fodder behind and the 
board in front, I could pack the hay in very nicely, and filled 
it in nearly to the tops of the supers. For ventilation I left 
the entrance entirely open, full width of the hive. 

I wish to know which of the ways I packt the cushions 
over the tops of the bees is the best; oris theresome way. 
better than either of them ? 





45° much, unless indeed there should be something objec- 


I wish also to know what you think of my method of out 
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side packing. Does it pay ? or would the bees do well enough 
without any? My latitude isa little less than 40°. Chaff 
hives are highly recommended, but they are not advisable for 
me. 
The American Bee Journal is a great help to me. I would 
not think of continuing the business without it. 
KANSAS. 


ANSWERS.—1. It isn’t easy to say how often itis best to 
open hives. Some, who may perhaps be considered extremists 
in that direction, say they don’t need to open a hive more 
than once in three years. Others may open a hive once in a 
week or ten days, but certainly not commencing in February. 
If the bees have been properly supplied with stores the pre- 
ceding fall, there can hardly be any excuse for opening them 
before May, and a colony should not be disturbed unless there 
is some good reason for it. All depends on the kind of man- 
agement, and yet both ways may be good. It is very prob- 
able that those who open their hives once a week lose more 
queens by it than they suppose (hardly as many as you lost, 
tho), and yet the advantage gained by opening may pay for all 
the losses of queens. Few, however, would think of opening 
a hive as often as once a week, and it’s a good rule to open a 
hive no oftener than is necessary. 


2. Your packing over the bees ought to be good, and most 
likely they will be better off for the outside packing. If I un- 
derstand you correctly, there is nothing to hinder the rain 
from soaking your outside packing, and it is important that 
it should be kept dry. There is also danger that your bees 
may not have enough stores, especially if winter should hold 
late into spring. It’s better always to be on the safe side, and 
too much is always just about enough in the case of winter 
stores for bees. 

I don’t know which of the three ways of your inside pack- 
ing is best, but believe I'd just as soon not have the empty 
frames over. Thecloser down to the frames the cushion is 
the better, providing there is chance enough for the bees to 
cross from one frame to the other. 


In aJl this matter of out-door wintering much depends 
upon surroundings that are not taken into account. Build- 
ings, trees or hills surrounding an apiary may make a success 
where the same preparation would be a failure in an open 
location with the winds having full sweep. 


ee 


Wintering—Increase—Supers and Separators. 


1. I have 15 colonies of Italians in 12-frame ‘‘ New 
Model” hives. I put them in a good cellar with the tempera- 
ture ranging from 38” to 45°, Nov. 25, with plenty of stores. 
I raised the hives in front 44 inch from the bottom-board, the 
cap being glued down tight. Are they all right ? 

2. I desire to increase 25 colonies—would it be best to 
divide in the spring, or let them swarm ? 

3. As I am obliged to make new supers, would you advise 
me to make them for the 344x5%¢ sections, or the 44%x4% 
sections ? 

4. What kind of separators are best and cheapest ? 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—1. If your thermometer is reliable it might be 
better to have the temperature higher. It is not well to have 
the temperature down as low as 38°, especially for any ex- 
tended period. But note at what temperature the bees are 
most quiet, and try to keep them near that point. If the en- 
trance is only 4 inch, that is not nearly so well as an inch, 
and two inches may be still better. 

2. In any case don’t divide till regular time of swarming, 
then perhaps you will do well to allow what will to swarm 
once, and divide any that are too lazy about swarming. 

3. I don’t know. The new size is as yet on trial, and you 
might do well to try both. 

4. The probability is that you mean the material of which 
the separator is made. If separators are nailed on, tin is per- 
haps the best of all, and cheapest in the longrun. If separa- 
tors are to be used loose, then wood. 


ef 


Using Unfinisht Sections—Two-Pound Sections. 


1. I notice you produce nearly all section honey, and I 
want to produce the same. Last fall I took about 400 sec- 
tions off, and the comb is all right, but no honey in them. If 
I put them on next spring, will the bees work on them? [ 


have them put away in boxes, and are all right as far as I can 
see. 







2. Do you use the 2-pound section ? If you do, and think 








they are any better, I will get them. J don‘t,want to produce 
any extracted honey. I would rather part with the bees than 
have the people think I am selling something not honey. 


I see a good deal is said about the ‘y@emoth. I have a 
neighbor who keeps a grocery store, and he had‘some molasses 


that was spoilt; he putitintoa jug abv id I might take it 
to the bees. I did not like to say I d 


Rig ren he had 
been so good to keep it. I took it and p where the 
bees could not get at it, and it soured. I happ to set it 
out one night, and in the morning it was covered with bee- 
moth. I letit stand, and the bees never bothered it, but I 


had to take the bee-moth off. It lookt asif it would be a good 
trap for them. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWERS.—1. The bees will work on them all right 
enough, probably preferring them to fresh sections. Whether 
they will be as good for you depends on whether all honey was 
thoroughly cleaned out of them by the bees last fall. If any 
was left in, no matter how little, it will be granulated, and 
that will affect the honey the bees store in them. 


2. Two-pound sections have given way almost entirely to 
the one-pounds, andin the general market will not bring as 
much per pound. It is hardly advisable for you to try them. 
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Bees Buried Under Snowdrifts. 


Iam wintering 35 colonies in winter-cases on the sum- 
mer stands, and they are not protected so but what the snow 
drifts over them so that some are completely buried. 


1. Would it be best to leave them thus, or shovel away 
from the entrances? I shoveled the snow away once in Jan- 
uary, and it came off a bright day so that the bees (being dis- 
turbed) came out in quite large numbers and fell blinded to 
the snow, where they perisht. 

2. Would it do any harm to lightly scatter some straw 
over the entrances ? 

3. Will they be in any danger of smothering where the 
hive is covered with snow ? MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Wintering under snow is a somewhat mixt 
business. Some say they want nothing better, and probably 
as a rule it’s good. Butit may also be very bad. If I remem- 
ber correctly, Doolittle says he had some colonies completely 
buried that were ruined thereby. The snow kept them so 
warm that they started breeding largely, and finisht their ex- 
istence with a severe case of diarrhea. The later in the win- 
ter it should happen that a colony was completely buried, the 
later the danger therefrom, not only because there would be 
likelihood that they would be the sooner thawed out, but 
because excitement and brood-rearing is not so bad toward 
spring as early in winter. 


2. You are right that there is danger that bees will fly 
out on the snow and be lost when the sun shines brightly, and 
your plan of throwing straw over the entrance, or darkening 
it in any way is good. Some throw straw or carpets on the 
ground in front of the hives on top of the snow, and let the 
bees fly. 

3. There is probably not much danger of suffocating when 
deeply buried. Enough air goes through the snow to supply 
the bees. There is more danger of suffocation when the en- 
trance is not covered very deep, especially if the entrance be 
small. The snow melts, fills up the entrance, then freezes 


solid, keeping out all air. 











No. 2—Dracon Jounsinc—*‘I wondah how many feddahs dey am 
on dis heab roost.”’ 
[See No. 3 on page 106. 
—_—————_+--»— 





Every Present Subscriber of the Bee Journal 
should be an agent for it, and get all others possible to sub- 
scribe for it. 


See offers on page Y1. 
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GEORGE W. YORK, Editor. 
PUBLISHT WEEKLY BY 
CEORCE W. YORK & COMPANY, 


118 Michigan St., - OHIOAGO, ILL. 


$1.00 a Year—Sample Copy Sent Free. 
{Entered at the Post-Office at Chicago as Second-Class Mail-Matter.] 








United States Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


Organized to advance the pursuit of Apiculture; to promote the interests 
of bee-keepers ; to protect its members ; to prevent the adulteration 
of honey; and to prosecute the dishonest honey-commission men. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE—$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Executive Committee, 
PRESIDENT—GEORGE W. York. Vicre-Pres.—W. Z. HuTCHINSON. 
SECRETARY—Dnr. A. B. Mason, Station B, Toledo, Ohio. 
Board of Directors, 


E. R. Root. E. WHITCOMB. E. T. ABBOTT. 
W. Z. Hutcuinson. Dr. C. C. MILuER. C. P. DaDANT. 


General Manager and Treasurer. 
EvuGENE Secor, Forest City, Iowa. 
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A Sad Wear for bee-keepers seems to be the general 
report from all over Europe with regard to the year 1897, 
some saying it will be long remembered as the worst year of 
the century. 


Cheap Hives.—‘ Hives that may be bought for $25 
a hundred in the flat, are good enough for any bees...... when 


painted two coats of good paint,” says George Appleton in the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. Yes, and kegs costing less than 5 
cents may be gooi enough for bees, but the question is 
whether it is good enough for an intelligent bee-keeper. Will 
Mr. Appleton tell us where he can get hives at anything like 
$25 a hundred with which he would be satisfied ? 


—_—_—_——}>- 


The Langstroth Monument Fund.—Mr. N. 
Cameron, of Douglas Co., Kans., sends us the following on 
this important subject : 


EpitoR BEE JOURNAL :—I see there has been an effort 
made to raise a monument fund for the late Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth. Ido not know just what has been done, as I have not 
been taking the bee-papers for some time, but it is my opin- 
ion, if a proper effort was made, we could raise a respectable 
fund. Weought to be ashamed of ourselves if wedo not 
make that fund at least $500 or $1,000. I was always an 
admirer of Langstroth, so much that I named one of my boys 
Huber Langstroth. 


Now, I have this suggestion to make: I will be one of 


500 that will give one dollar each, or I will be one of 100 


keeper who uses the movable frame is indebted to Langstroth 
more than one dollar, and many of us more than a hundred 
times that. 
I was going to suggest that subscription blanks be sent to 
every bee-keeper in the United States that can be reacht— 
several to each one—with a request to get as many subscrip- 
tions as possible, no money to be called for till at least $500 
is subscribed. I would be sorry to believe that the bee-keepers 
of America are so poor, or so penurious, that they will not do 
something respectable, to the memory of one who did so much 
for them. Yours truly, N. CAMERON. 
Well, what do you think of Mr. Cameron’s suggestions, 
reader? Itis for you to say, if you have not already con- 
tributed to the fund. 
Since our last report we have received $1.00 from Wm. 
Stolley, of Nebraska; 50 cents from A. Snideman, of Col- 
orado; and 25 cents from A. L. Barner, of Washington. We 
are ready to receive more, and then to turn it over to the 
proper authorities. 

——_——_—>-2 > ——__§_|__—_ 
A Troublesome Conundrum is propounded in 
the Pacific Bee Journal by W. A. H. Gilstrap, who inquires: 
‘* If the production of honey is as profitable as some claim it 
to be, why do nearly all who own bees remain in moderate 
circumstances ?” But there’s the fun, Mr. Gilstrap. Besides, 
can you name a business in which fewer men have gone into 


bankruptcy ? 


Bean-Honey.—One accustomed to seeing only a few 
beans raised in a garden is hardly inclined to think that bean 
honey can amount to such a greatdeal. But C. A. Hatch, in 
Gleanings, explains that in California whole farms, and large 
farms at that, are devoted to raising Lima beans. He says: 


**One ranch near Ventura has 1,900 acres, mostly in 
beans. Thecrop of this ranch was 19 carloads one year. I 
saw 10 two-horse teams cutting, and 25 men shocking beans 
on their ranch this year, at one time.” 


No wonder bean-honey amounts to something! It is white 
and of fine quality, but not positive in flavor, like clover or 
linden. It never gets as thick as sage honey, and is prone to 


candy quickly. 
———_————<-2->—__—_ 


Wisconsin Favors Amalgamation.—We have 
received the following from Pres. N. E. France, of the Wis- 
consin bee-association, which shows the trend of opinions in 
that State on the amalgamation of the two Unions: 


These resoluions were adopted at the meeting held in 
Madison, Feb. 3: 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion do hereby endorse the United States Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
and recommend Wisconsin bee-keepers to send $1.00 each to 
its General Manager, Hon. Eugene Secor, Forest City, Lowa, 
for membership. Also, 

Resolved, That we will rejoice over the amalgamation of 


the two Unions under one management. 


Mr. France, with the foregoing, sent the membership fee 
of $1.00 for the firm of E. France & Son, and added: 


** We have been members of the old Union ever since its 
birth, but believe the time has come for the two Unions to 


unite.” 
ae ee, See 


No Klondike in Bee-Papers.—A goodly num- 
ber of bee-papers have been started at one time and another 
which proclaimed that they were getting on swimmingly— 
‘*had come to stay”’—subscriptions were coming in rapidly, 
etc.; but in a little while they were gone where the woodbine 
twineth, leaving some chance for doubts as to their proclaimed 
prosperity. Afterso many of that sort it is somewhat re- 
freshing to find one which frankly comes out and says it isn’t 
a howling success. ‘The Bee-Master,” of Sheffield, England, 
has reacht its 5th number, and says: ‘‘At present we are 
losing $50 per month, without charging anything for our 





I believe that every bee- 


that will give five dollars each. 


own work of booking, addressing wrappers, etc.;” that there 
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are 200 subscribers, and it would require 1,000 to pay ex- 
penses out of pocket. 

But we needn’t go to England for that sort of honesty. It 
can be found in the columns of the Progressive Bee-Keeper, 
which has entered its eighth year, and whose publisher says: 
‘‘ Friends, do you know the Progressive has never made a dol- 
ar for me yet? Itisafact. It has never paid more than 
expenses.” And yet the Progressive is worth a dozen of those 
papers that flourisht such long lists of subscribers, and then 
mysteriously faded out of existence. I[t has workt hard for 
success, but it seems clear that a bee-paper is not generally a 
Klondike. 


4-2 -—____ 


A Honey Syndicate is proposed in Belgium to 
meet tae crisis that is upon them by which the price of ex- 
tracted honey has fallen till it will not bring in some cases 
more than 11 to 15 cents a pound. A. Gustin has formulated 
a constitution and by-laws for such an organization, which 
occupies nearly five pages of the Belgium bee-journal, 
Le Rucher Belge. According to the proposed plan each mem- 
ber agrees to deliver all his honey to the syndicate except 
enough for his own household, to furnish only pure honey, 
and not to get honey of a third party to furnish to the syndi- 
date. The matter is being warmly discust, pro and con, but 
all in the best spirit. 





—+> ~~ 


Progress in Bee-Culture.—aA. I. Root tells atout 
it in New York Tribune. It makes one green with envy to 
hear him tell about getting 25 cents a pound for 6,000 
pounds of extracted honey years ago. He also tells about a 
man he lately visited in Arizona who had about 300 colonies 
in one apiary, and averaged more than 200 pounds percolony ! 
But Mr. Root thinks bee-keeping is a most risky business. By 
a little carelessness or bad management a man can in a short 
time lose all. But he can pick up again with marvelous 
rapidity. A hundred colonies may be cut down to half a 
dozen in wintering; but if a man is informed and full of grit 
he may also have his empty hives refilled in one season. 


_——_ 
ee 


This is a Good Time to attend to the payment 
of subscriptions to the Bee Journal—before the busy time of 
spring comes on. This is a matter that we dislike very much 
to refer to in public print, and yet if the financial end of the 
business of publishing this paperis not carefully lookt after, 
the whole thing would soon come to a finish. So we trust 
those whom we have patiently waited on will at once pay 
up, and also send the dollardue for this year. How many 
will during February send in their remittances, and thus 
again be square on our books? 





























Hon. EuGeNnE Secor, General Manager of the United 
States Bee-Keepers’ Union, was also President of the Farmers’ 
Institute held at Forest City, Iowa, Feb. 8, 9 and 10. At 
that meeting Mr. Secor was down :on the program for a talk 
or paper on ‘‘ The Ideal Farm Home.” Of course it was a 
homely subject, but no doubt it was treated in a handsome 
and satisfactory manner. 


Mr. A. I. Root is nothing if not accommodating, so see- 
ing that Mr. and Mrs. Boyden (his newly-wedded daughter 
and her husband) could not take an extended wedding-trip on 
account of their being needed in the office, he (A. I. R.) kindly 
consents to take it for them—going to the Bermuda Islands, 
oe he will incidentally learn about onions, potatoes and 
things. 





Mr. JAcos DickMAN, of Defiance Co., Ohio, who is a regu- 
lar reader of the American Bee Journal, sent his report for 
1897 to the Ohio Farmer, and it appeared in that paper for 
Jan. 6. Two paragraphs of his report read as follows, his 
honey being extracted : 

‘*The yield of our scale hive the past summer has been 
somewhat marvelous. At least we have heard of none better. 
The entire yield was 8396 pounds, besides enough for winter. 
The daily increase during part of the best flow was from 18 
to 23 pounds. 

‘*The flow the past summer continued a longer time than 
we ever knew of before, and our entire yield from 50 colonies, 
spring count, gave us 10,175 pounds, an average of 203% 
pounds, and we increast to 103 colonies. Counting the new 
colonies worth $2 each—and they are certainly worth more— 
and the honey worth 10 cents per pound, the profits for the 
season would be equal to a crop of 6,391 bushels of curn, or a 
crop of over 225 tons of hay. Whether the business pays or 
not, let the reader decide.” 


Mr. W. H. PRIDGEN is a ‘‘queenly” deceiver. You know 
how angry you feel when you are beguiled into reading an 
advertisement when you expected something else, and you 
know how common the trick is. Well, this man Pridgen has 
gotten up a pamphlet of a dozen pages, and the title page 
reads, ‘‘ Pridgen’s Catalog and Price-List of Queens, together 
with combined and improved methods of Queen-Rearing.” 
Then you look through the pamphlet expecting to see a page 
or less of stale matter about rearing queens, and all the rest 
of itadvertising matter. That’s where you’re fooled. Just 
one page is all he takes to blow his own horn, and the rest is 
interesting, useful matter about queen-rearing. If he fools 
his customers the same way when sending out queens, he’ll 
work up a big trade. 


Mr. S. M. Brooks has been keeping bees for several 
years five miles directly west of the Chicago court-house. Last 
season, with 28 colonies in the spring, Mr. B. increast to 54 
colonies, and took 2,000 pounds of comb honey, and 200 of 
extracted. Itis right in the midstof any quantity of sweet 
clover, but being built up so fast Mr. Brooks wil! now remove 
to Stark county, Ind., where he has traded his Chicago prop- 
erty for a 126-acre farm, expecting to go into bee-keeping 
more extensively there. 


Mr. JoHN DENYER, formerly of Middlesex Co., N. J., has 
removed to Northampton Co.; Pa., where he purchast a home- 
stead, and will run the bee and chicken business. Mr. Denyer 
has been managing several apiaries, but will now combine 
them at his new place. His partner, A. C. Ramsey, is an ex- 
perienced apiarist and poultryman. Mr. D. is also a railroad 
signal inspector. 


Hon. Geo. E. Hiiton, of Newaygo Co., Mich., gave usa 
very pleasant call Feb. 8. Mr. Hilton has recently been ap- 
pointed postmaster for his town, and willenter upon his duties 
April 1. He is not only a honey-producer, a bee-supply 
dealer, and a busy churchman, but also a good deal of a poli- 
ticilan. He has some 300 colonies of bees, and will have them 
in three apiaries the coming season. 


Mr. Josepu A. SHONE, a bee-keeper in Benton Co., Miss., 
died at the age of 68, Sept. ZU, 1897, leaving 93 colonies of 
bees, but his wife, unfortunately, is not able to care for them. 
She writes that there is no other apiary in that vicinity, that 
their bees have done well, and that they can sell all the sur- 
plus honey in the home market. Mr. Shone was for years a 
reader of the Bee Journal, which Mrs. Shone says they ‘ liked 
so much.” 


Dr. Wm. F. McDoNALD, of Essex Co., Mass., is a bee- 
keeper as well as a tooth-doctor. He has sent us a newspaper 
account of a lively experience he had last July in hiving a 
swarm in the city where he lives. He keeps his bees on the 
roof of a three-story brick building, and says that in his 
family they have consumed about 4V0 pounds of honey in less 
than two years. That ought to be, and doubtless is, a very 
sweet family. 


CATALOGS FOR 1898 have been received at this office 
from the following who advertise in the American Bee Journal: 
G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.—Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Fremout, Mich.—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
J. D. Givens, Lisbon, Tex.—Queen-Bees. 
Geo. H. Stahl, Quincy, I1l.—Incubators. 
Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo.—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
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The Price of Success.—‘‘I never saw a successful bee- 
keeper who was not, in all kinds of weather, thinking about 
his bees.”—C. P. Dadant, in Busy Bee. 

Saving Sweet Clover Seed.—''I once gathered a bushel 
in two hours by pushing an inverted umbrella up close to the 
stalk, and an assistant bent the stalks over it and beat off the 
seed with a stick.”—J. B. Hains, in Gleanings. 

Ups and Downs.—In 1896 Dr. Stell was reported in 
Southland Queen as producing in Mexico from 10 colonies 


1,500 pounds of honey that he sold at adollara pound. In 
1897 the case is reverst. From 18 colonies increast to 40, 
he got only 22 pounds of honey after paying out $240 for 
supplies. 


Extracting in Parts.—Hasty in Review thinks it might 
be a good plan to avoid extracting unripe honey to have two 
extracting-supers on at a time, extracting alternately, or else 
having only one super and extracting alternately the two 
halves, thus giving a chance for better ripening to the part to 
be extracted. 


Wax in Bee-Glue.—M. Bertrand, editor Revue, sent to 
Dr. de Planta a sample of the material used by bees to con- 
tract the entrance of astraw hive. The analysis showed: 
Beeswax, 76.27; resin (propolis), 22.15; water and volatile 
oils, 1.58; total, 100. Probably many bee-keepers would be 
surprised to find the large amount of wax they could secure 
by melting up what they may think pure propolis. 


Are Drones a Help tc Workers ?—Some think that 
workers are more energetic if drones are present in the col- 
ony. Editor Hutchinson thinks that evenif the presence of 
drones is an encouragement to the workers, there’s no need 
of a big lot. Hesays: ‘*Twoor three hundred in each col- 
ony, if they are anyways smart drones at all, ought to be able 
to give the workers all of the ‘ patting on the back’ that is 
necessary.” 


The;/Bee Not Cold-Blooded.— Kar! Gruendig, in deutsche 
Imker, combats the assertion of Dzierzon that the bee has no 
heat of itsown, but takes the heat of surrounding objects. 
Because a bee becomes chilled and apparently lifeless when 
separated from its companions, it is subjected to a tempera- 
ture of 40°, and it is not safe to assume that it has no heat of 
its own, no more than it would be right to say a man is cold- 
blooded because when the temperature is low enough he 
freezes. 


Peep-Holes and Plain Sections.—A strong point claimed 
for plain sections with fences is the lack of peep-holes in the 
corners. S. A. Niver asks Gleanings not to put that point too 
strong,continuing, **‘ There are peep-holes in every box of honey 
Morton has ever produced. Danzenbaker had one section 
with nary a peep-hole—the only one I ever saw. To be sure, 
the fence helps to reduce the size of ’em, but they are there all 
the same.” But W. D. Soper says L. A. Aspinwall has 3,000 
pounds in plain sections worth seeing, ‘‘ square as a piece of 
plank, and no holes in corners at all.” Niver’s sharp eyes are 
pretty reliable. 


Plain and Old-Style Sections.—Over the title, ‘An 
Object-Lesson in Comb-Building,” the Review gives a delight- 
ful full-page half-tone picture of four plain sections beauti- 
fully filled with four old-style sections placed over them, 

. decidedly to the disadvantage of the latter. The old-style 
sections lack very much of being filled out as well as the 
others. The editor says ‘‘it is a fair representation of such 
honey that J have seen produced in the two classes of sec- 
tions.” It would be much more to the point if he could have 
said, ‘‘ These sections were produced by the same bees at the 
same time in the same super.” 

Profits of Bee-Keeping.—The editor of Gleanings has 
been trying to get Dr. Miller to tel! what his 1897 crop of 
17,00U pounds of honey cost in labor. ‘After some think- 


latent drone, worker or queen germ. 


293 days at 10 hours each as the amount of time occupied 
with the bees for the year, supposing that one person had 
done everything. Asa matter of fact, the work was mainly 
done by two persons, making the time for each less than half 


the working days of the year. Three-fourths of the work 
came between May 1 and Oct. 1. Then the editor makes an 
estimate after deducting expenses for supplies, interest, etc., 
and counts that if the Doctor got 10 cents for his honey it 
would leave $5.00 per day for the labor. But fairness obliges 
him to admit that such results are not attainable every year. 


A New Theory.—Herr Ludwig has evolved a theory that 
is considered of sufficient importance to allow A. Bohnensten- 
gel to occupy more than four pages of Imker aus Boehmen in 
refuting it. Instead of a worker or a queen proceeding from 
the same germ, according to the food given, the theory is that 
every fertilized egg contains two different germ3, one capable 
of producing a queen, the other a worker. Under ordinary 
circumstances the worker is developt, and under extraordinary 
circumstances the queen, and a nurse-bee has three different 
glands by which it can at will give food that will awaken the 
The theory will hardly 


gain general credence. 


\Seeeeeaee 


‘‘Hybrid Bees are not, as a rule, so pleasant to 
handle as are the pure Italians,” says Editor Hutchinson in 
the Review. ‘*Mr. Whitcomb, of Nebraska, explains this on 
the ground that it takes longer to subdue the hybrids. We 
can give the Italians a few whiffs of smoke and then go right 
to work handling them. Notsothe hybrids. First give them 
some smoke and then busy yourself with something else for a 
few minutes; then give them some more and wait a little be- 
fore opening the hive. The point is that it takes longer to sub- 
due them, but once they are subdued Mr. Whitcomb says they 
are as easily handled as the pure Italians.” 

Preventing After-Swarms.—The favorite way with 
many is to set the swarm in the place of the old colony, put- 
ting the old colony at the time, or a week later, in a new 
place, thus weakening the old colony so it will give up swarm- 
ing. But L. Stachelhausen objects to this plan in Texas, as 
he wants the mother colony to remain strong enough to yield 
asurplus. Cutting out cells immediately after swarming will 
not do, as the bees may start new ones. So he gives a virgin 


queen to the old colony as soon as it casts a swarm, lifting a 
corner of the enamel cloth and letting the queen run down 
with as little disturbance as possible, and in nine cases out of 
ten the young queen is accepted—Southland Queen. 








No. 3—Degacon Jounstinc—"‘ Lawd ! Lawd! Dat roost mus’ be 


on fiah ! 


Spelling Reform Again.—lIn the Chicago Post 
of recent date we find the following: 

‘*The editor of a leading London daily newspaper has 
received a number of urgent protests against his recent 
adoption of the American omission of the ‘u’ in words labor, 
and the cutting off of the final ‘me’ in programme. The pro- 
tests argue that the best American writers and publishers 
themselves are showing a desire to abandon this, as, they 
think it a butchery of the English tongue.” 

We wonder if some of our conservative friends who object 
to spelling ‘‘stopt” instead of ‘‘stopped” are willing to join 
the backward reform to write ‘‘ labour,” ‘‘ honour,” etc. 
Then if that is done, they can hardly stop logically of going 
back to earlier forms still, giving a Janguage that people now 
living couldn’t read at all. Fact is, some good people can’t 
stand any reform, however good,:if it’s different from what 





ing, estimating and guessing,” the Doctor makes out about 


they were brot up to. 
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Good Honey Crop. 
My crop of honey was extra large, the 
best I have bad in years, and the quality 


was fair. We had no basswood flow. 
Oakland Co., Mich. Homer Scort. 


— - _—_-_.- 


Wintering Nicely. 

I have 39 colonies of bees which seem to 
be wintering nicely in the cellar. 1 ama 
farmer, but have no trouble selling my 
honey at home at 10 cents per pound. 

Trempeleau Co., Wis. L. STaHoskKI, 








Report for 1897. 


I could not get along without the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. My 1897 report is as fol- 
lows: From 52 colonies I secured very 
nearly a ton of honey, and I have sold 
about half already at a good figure. 

Henry K. Gresu. 

Elk Co., Pa., Dec. 11. 


Results of the Past Season. 


I had 5 colonies, spring ‘count, increast to 
8, and got 480 pounds of comb honey. I be- 
lieve 1 have gotten more experience in one 
year from the American Bee Journal than 
I could have gotten without it in 10 years. 
[ don‘t see how anybody can keep bees 
without it. J. W. Henry. 

Warren Co., Pa., Jan. 8. 











Good Year with the Bees. 


I bave had the American Bee Journal 
four months, and now feel that I could not 
do without it. 

I have had a very good year with the 
bees, securing about 450 pounds of honey 
(both comb and extracted) from six colo- 
nies, and increast to 11. 

GEORGE Da.es, Jr. 

Summit Co., Ohio, Jan. 10. 





Results of the Past Season. 


I started in the spring of 1897 with 15 col- 
onies, workt on the Doolittle plan. I had 5 
swarms, caught and bought 10, and went 
into winter quarters with 30 colonies, all in 
good condition. I got about 740 pounds of 
honey, all in one-pound sections. Now I 
might have gotten the 40 pounds alone, but 
I think the 700 due to the help of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. SAMUEL RICKEL. 

Fulton Co., Ind. 





A Reasonably Good Year. 


I keep all the copies of the Bee Journal, 
and they are of more value to me than 
many times its cost. 

I bad a reasonably good year in 1897 with 
the bees. Ibad 11 colonies, spring count, 
secured 500 pounds of comb honey, and in- 
creast to 25 colonies. I would have done 
better but we had a terrible hail storm 
June 19, which cut the white clover all 
down, and it took about two weeks for it to 
bloom again. 8S. H. STourrer. 

Blair Co., Pa. 


Wintering and Other Experiences. 


It Was a clear, sunshiny day here yester- 
day, and I found a number of drones on 
the snow in front of one of my colonies, 
and the bees show signs of dysentery badly. 
All others are all right. I had a swarm 
issue October, 1897, that had only bees 
enough to cover one frane. I put them 
into the cellar. There is a steam furnace 
10 feet from the hive. I lookt into the hive 
last night, and the bees cover three frames 
now. The thermometer stands at 50 de- 
grees steadily; in a warm day it goes up to 








This Very Remarkable Social Story, 


The thought of which is the application to 
all life of the test question, **‘ What would 
Jesus do?” has had an extraordinary sale, 
even during the “dull times” of summer. 
In the guise of a dramatic story, the book 
makes a powerful appeal tothe public con- 
science in the lines in which interest is now 
80 deeply aroused, namely, the social condi- 
tions affecting the relations of employer 
and emp'oye. rich and poor, the Christian 
and the world, the saloon and the voter, etc. 
The author believes his test—What would 
Jesus do ?’’—to be nothing less than revolu- 
tionary, and applies it with searching di- 
rectness, not only to commercial and social, 
but also to religious life. The deep interest 
which the story has awakened is indicated 
by the thousands that have been sold, and 
the many voluntary testimonials, among ERUSALEM 
them being the following : 


“The reading of the book will search 
many a heart, and ought to lead to a sim- 
ler, holier, and more fully consecrated 
Jhristian life.’’—Sunday-School Times. 


*Singularly imoressive....It is a sermon 
in action, 1nd one that cannot fail to touch 
the heart.”—New York Christian Advocate. 


“Mr. Sheldon’s book makes a strong im 
meg as a plea tor more simplicity of 
iving. for more economy and more princi- 
ple in the matter of personal expenditure. 
and for the application of the laws of right 
eousness and justice to the methods of busi- 
administration.””—New York Independent. 


Size 5x7%—nearly 300 pages. 


Price, in paper cover, 25 cts., postpaid; bound in cloth, 75 cts. Or, we will 
mail a copy of the paper-covered edition for sending us ONE NEW subscriber to the 
Bee Journal for a year at $1.00, or for sending us Two NEW subscribers we will 
mail you a copy of the cloth-bound edition. We will send the paper-covered book 
and the Bee Journal one year—both together for $1.10; or the cloth-bound book 
and the Bee Journal] one year—both for $1.50. Address, 


GEORGE W.jVYORK & CO., LIS Michigan St., Chicago, Ills. 


= Sap. HAS LOST HER OCCUPATION 
Carre, qa4and in the productionand brooding of chicks she 
Seong has been supplanted by 1 CUBATORS 

“ah RELIABLE AND BROODERS 
an They Hatch and Brood when you are ready. 
YZ . They don’t get lousy. wf grow the strongest 
wife chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 
Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Illinois. 


37D17t Please mention the American Bee Journal. 


2~$300. for Six Potatoes ! 


We shall introduce this year for the first time me Bs mee ye a MORTGAGE LIFTE 
and shall pay the above sum in prizes for the best six potatoes grown from 
aoe B potato. 'THE EARLIEST POTATO IN THE WORLD, Tested 4 years. 
It is white, of excellent quality and A MAMMOTH YIELDER,. 
Be the first in your neighborhood to try it; next year you can sell 
itto others. Price this year, 50 cents for Single potatoe. 
First in the Market Cabbage is the earliest to head; beat your 
neighbors by weeks. Sure Head Cabbage, all head and sure to 
§ head; large size, good quality and good keeper. Single heads have 
weighed up to 60 lbs. Climbing Cucumber, entirely new—a per- 
fect wonder. Climbs pn Pt ~ me hey at Ad 8 feet nigh; — 
J early fruiter. Six Week’s Turnip; earliest crower, easy grown, 
good size and white as snow. EARLIEST TOMATO IN THE WORLD —erentest 
success for earliness, smoothness end quality. Has fruited In. 50 days. R.. . 
Prizes Awarded for ripe tomatoes grown in least number o days. Instruc news Oe en ante Tam 
ta One whole potato by mail (packed from frost) instructions for prizes and a packet each of the five 


tables and catalog of *$EED$ THAT GROW” for 25c. Fairview Seed Farm, Lox 53 Rose Hill, N.Y. 


WHERE OTHERS FAIL: 


the UBATORS succeed, why? because they § 
are ous ee ey the correct methods for operating them are 
plainly set forth in our 72 page Direction Book. Our machines will 
please you. Prices reasonable. All sold under a positive guarantee 
=) which we ask youto compare with others. Send 6c stamps for 128 
eS catalog and poultry book combined. Jt will pay you. Address 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 78, Des Moines, lowa. | 


ENNOR’S POULTRY POWDER & | 


Andrew Keiser, Kieler, Wis , says:— | 
“IT bave used Ennor’s Poultry Powder for | 

the | 4 years. Can recommend it forcur- | 

ing Chicken Coolera. It keeps the chickens 


L VARY 


CGE THSEMANE 
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FIRST, PRIZE WINNERS 


8 Mammoth Poul 
Cals.’ SPS, pages ee Raha Shed 
Something entirely new, telis all about 
~oultry, how to be a winner, how to MAL 
6 MONEY. Contains beautiful lithograp 
plate of fowls in their natural colors. Send 


postage. Bow ot FREEPORT, FLL. 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


| 
healthy, and it is the greatest egg-producer | 
in use.” By mail, 65 cts. Agents wanted. | 
Address, W. P. Knnor, E. Dubuque, [Il. | 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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California #* 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Olimate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultura) 
poor of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market 8t.. - SAN FRANCISCO, OAL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Basswood Honey *$a§ 





SALE 


We have a limited number of barrels 
of very best Basswood Extrac- 
ted Honey, weighing NET about 2SO Ibs. 
which we are offering at 6 cents per Ib. 
f.o. b. Chicago. Do you want a barrel 
or so of it? If so, address, with the cash, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION COMBINATION 


Can do the work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
ete. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery. 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. CO., 
46 Water St SENECA FALLS. N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


READY TO MAIL € 


My 40-page Catalog of my Specialties. and 
Roots Goods at their prices. 1 carry a 
full line of BEE-KEEPERS’ -UPPLIES, and can 
ship promptly. Catalog Free. 

GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 














Home for Sale—A Home in California 


On account of almost total loss of eyesight 
Iam compelled to offer my fruit ranch and 
apiary forsale orexchange. For further par- 
ticulars address E. B. BEECHER, 

A4t AUBORN, Placer Co., CALIF. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Bee - Hives, Sections, Shipping- 
Cases—everything used by bee- 
keepers, Orders filled promptly. 
Send for catalog  MINNESUTA BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLY MFG. €0., Nicollet 
Island, Minneapolis. Minn. 

CHAS. MONDENG. Mgr, 





22Atf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





JANTED-—Situation. A young manof 
5 years’ experience would like a position 

to care for bees. Can furnish reference 
Address, Dick Camp, Holland, Mich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
CASH each WEEK the year round, if 


We PA you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
‘STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ill., Dansville, N.Y 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 








One Fare for the Round-Trip 
via Nickel Plate Road, to Cleveland and 
return February 22nd and 23rd, 1898, 
account Students’ Volunteer Movement 
for Foreign Missions. Return limit Feb- 
ruary 28th. City Ticket Office, 111 
Adams St.; Depot, corner Clark and 
12th Sts.; Telephone, Main 83389. (2) 





60 degrees, then I open the windows on two 
sides of the cellar. The bees hum like boil- 
ing water. Before putting into the cellar I 
tackt wire screen on the bottom of the 
hive, and two-inch pieces under the hives 
on the sides and back, on top of the bot- 
tom-boards, I put the front side next to 
the wall, because the cellaris light. I put 
an empty super on top, and a loose cover 
on that. The hive sets on a frame 16 inches 
from the ground, with six frames nearly 
full of honey, and two empty combs. I 
hope they will come out all right. 

Last season I kept a queen-cage on one 
hive to keep the bees from swarming, and 
got 108 pounds of comb honey from that 
colony. I got 90 pounds from two others 
that did swarm. have 20 colonies now. 
In September I took two colonies from bee- 
trees. I could find no queen, so I gave 
them queens, fed sugar syrup, gave them 
full frames of foundation, and they went 
into winter quarters all rigbt. 

C. G. ASCHA. 

Berkshire Co., Mass., Jan. 9. 


Experience with Bees. 


In the fall of 1894 I started with one col- 
ony, which I bad to feed in 1895 to keep it 
and two others from starving, and they 
came out all right in the spring of 1896. I 
got about 175 pounds of honey. and in- 
creast toll. They wintered all right, and 
came out in good condition last spring. The 
past season was pretty good. I secured 
something like 500 pounds of boney, and 
increast to 20 colonies, which I have now in 
winter quarters in fair condition. 

C. H. Voter. 

Manitowoc Co., Wis., Dec. 28. 





Not Very Enthusiastic. 


Iam not very enthusiastic. I have over 
100 colonies of bees, and my honey costs me 
50 cents per pound. The bees did well for 
about three weeks, filled up the brood- 
chamber and some surplus, then the drouth 
came on, and they stopt breeding, and 
gained no weightafterward. The bees that 
went into winter quarters were old ones 
that workt in the fleld the forepart of the 
season. 

I am almost an octogenarian, and hardly 
feel able to take care of so many bees, but 
people here don’t want to buy bees—they 
prefer that I take care of them and let 
them have the honey for 8 or 10 cents per 
pound. A. F. Crosby. 

Franklin Co., lowa.: 


— 


A Little Discouraged. 


The honey crop was so light and price of 
honey so low that some of our numbers 
have become discouraged, and will quit the 
business. I have been in the business 30 
years, and have a good location. but the 
past was the poorest season I ever knew, in 
all respects. [have known seasons when 
there was less honey gathered, but I never 
saw such poor quality. Whether the bees 
will winter on the honey remains to be 
seen, and makes but little difference—it 
will be the easiest way to get rid of them. 
To sell them would be almost impossible. I 
feel a little discouraged. But send on the 
Bee Journal all the same. H. Roor. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y., Dee. 18. 





The big heads of the fraternity are recom- 
mending large entrances to hives; accord- 
ing to them, % inch or 1 inch, back and 
front of the hive, is none too large. It 
seems to me that such advice is misleading, 
and may cause serious losses to beginners. 
That the entrance should be very large dur- 
ing winter in the cellar-wintering, and dur- 
ing the big honey-flow (that is, from June 
15 to Aug. 15, or thereabout, in my locality 
—Montreal), that sounds all right. But I 
should think that in the spring and fall the 
entrance should be regulated in such a way 
as not to entice robber-bees. 





Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 92. 


Sweet ¢ Clover 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish seed of several of the Clovers by 
freight or express, at the following prices, 
cash with order’ 


5b 10b 25b 50b 
Sweet Clover (white). .60 81.00 82.25 84.00 
Alsike Clover........ -70 1.26 3.00 5.75 
White Clover... ..... .80 1.40 3.00 5.00 
Alfalfa Clover........ 60 1.000 2.25 4.00 
Crimson Clover....... .55 90 2.00 3.50 


Prices subject to market changes. 


Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 


Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORE & Co. 
CHICAGo. ILL. 


Southern Home 
of the Honey-Bee 


Is now ready for your orders for QUEENS of 
either 3 or 5 Banded Italians and Steel 
Gry Carniolans. More than 300 Tested 
Queens to begin with. Untested. either race, 
75 cts. each; June and until October 50 cents 
each, Tested $1.00 each. Good Breeders, $2 
each. Straight 5-Banded or “ Faultless”’ 
Queens, $5.00 each. satisfaction guaranteed. 


GEO. W. HUFSTEDLER, 
Successor to Hufstedler Bros., 
3Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co, TEX. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


9, HONEY-EXTRACTOR 
Muth S Square Glass Jars. 


Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES in general.etc etc, 
Send for our new catalog. 
Practical Hints” will be mailed for 10c. 
’ in stamps. Apply to— 


Chas. FP. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


OUR PRICE 


ing the new 
Champion Chafi-Hive 


with dovetailed body and supers, 
and a full line of other Supplies, 
and we are selling them CHEAP. A 
postal sent for a price-list may save 
you $888 

KR. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
Box 187 SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 











are worth looking 
at. We are mak- 





= IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 





completel than any other published, send 
yal to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 
for his 


Bee-Keeper's Guide. 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Grood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. A. VAN DEUSEN,. 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
BEE-KEEPERS ! Mane Ontalog tor 18u8. 


J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Ala. 











But, you will say, What about ventila- 
tion ?. Well, I think that both ample ven- 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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TREE PLANTING 


ay be a way to wealth or a waste of money—depends 
on the tind of creee. All trees, plants, vines, from the Reid 
Nurseries are No. 1 stock, true to name. You gain by buying 
now. Prices were never so low. Write for illustrated cata- 

logue, suggestions, estimates. Try Star Strawberry, 
* vw Eldorado Blackberry for profit. 


REID’S NURSERIES, Bridgeport, Ohio. : 
ec nae isn 


wi | 
othe i, i 
wl\yAc \. 
—e tt 








HE 


28- thly bee-journal publisht at Higginsville, Mo.—price 50 cts. a year. With 
oy het ne 1898. wae Ares the eighth volume, hence it is past the experimental stage. MR. 
BB. Leahy and G. M. Doolittle, editors. Some of the features of 1898 will be a con- 
tinuation of ** Wayside Fragments,”’’ by Somnambulist. ++ Experience 
and Its Lessons,”’’ by R. C. Aikin. This series of articles will be reviewed by Mr. 
Doolittle, which is practically giving his experience with its lessons. ‘* Experience and Its 
Lessons,”’ as reviewed, will be a gold-mine for beginners and advantageous to those more 
advanced in bee-culture. The somnambulist articles are written in a pleasing style. as 
none but “Sommy’” could write them. They are highly entertaining and instructive. 
Dr. €. ©. Miller and other popular writers also contribute to its columns. The Pro- 
GRESSIVE is a popular journal at a popular price. Printed in the highest art, on beautiful 
paper. Fearless in its character. newsy in its contents, und artistic in its make-up. : Re- 
member the PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER is but 50c.a year. The ProGressIVE and that ‘‘ one 
only ’’ book for beginners, the Amateur Bee-Keeper, by Prof. J. W. Rouse, 
both for 65c. A sample copy of the Progressive for your name, and a beautiful, illus- 
trated catalog of apiarian supplies for the asking. Address, 


LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 





Large New Maps of 


KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA FREE 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will send 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved Jrom the latest 
governmental surveys and official information, Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 
and the routes by which they are reached. A brief history of 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 large Maps and Illustrations, and 132 
Pages, each page ll by 4 inches. It giv es the Population of each State and Terri- 
tory, of All Counties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most iimn- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers aad 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the reading 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and_ statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- 
scription of the World. 


EACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious Interests, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Etec. 


























THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas gives the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List : . 
of All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
Laws and Civil Service Rules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for the 
Past 100 Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor- 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room, 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER 


We will mail this great Atlas for only 50 cts.: or for $1.40 we will send it with 
the Bre JourNAL for one year; or we will mail the Atlas FREE as a premium for 
sending us One mew subscriber (at $1.00) to the Bez Journat for 1 year. 





Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by l4 Inches. 


5333333333939232333333923993393933333339339I3393I3 9392 233939339 333939339339333999 


939339399939993399999993999999999939999999999999993999999993999 2999 95339E 











tilation and proper entrance may be com- 
bined, viz.: by using wire-cloth or per- 
forated zinc applied to the entrance. 

I would say. give all the time ample ven- 
tilation, but regulate the entrance accord- 
ing to the time of the year, or strength of 
the colony. 

Now you may, if you please. criticise my 
criticism. H. Duprer. 

Province of Quebec, Canada. 





Bees in Good Condition. 


Bees went into winter in good condition 
in our part of Indiana, altho bees are 
scarce. nearly all dying last winter. 

Noble Co., Ind., Jan. 24. S. Black. 





Good Year with the Bees. 


The past was a good year with me. I 
averaged 100 pounds of comb honey to the 
colony, spring count, and increast to 11 
colonies. J.C. Sma. 

Hancock Co., Ind., Jan. 13. 


-——_ + 


Bees Were in Good Condition. 


Our bees were put into the cellar Nov. 
22, in good condition The hives were well 
filled with good, well-ripened honey, and as 
they went in with a good force of young 
bees. lexpect them to winter well. Tbe 
weather is mild. F. A. SNELL, 

Carroll Co., Ill., Jan. 18. 











Bees Did Well Last Year. 


My bees did very well last year, as I 
started with 18 colonies and increast to 22, 
extracted about 2,200 pounds of honey, and 
got 300 pounds of comb honey from three 
colonies. I winter my bees in cases packt 
with straw. M. M. Rickarp. 

Erie Co., N. Y. 





Poor Year for Honey. 


Last year was very poor for honey in 
this part of the State, altho last spring 
there was big promise for white clover—I 
never saw it thicker. Basswood was a 
complete failure, also willow-herb, but the 
bees filled their brood-chambers and gave a 
few finisht sections of honey from golden- 
rod. 

What has become of E. J. Cronkleton 
with bis bee-escape ? 

By the way,I have invented something, 
too, in the shape of a | -ee-hunting box, that 
works like a charm. I may tell about it 
sometime. Geo. W. Buiair. 

Mason Co., Mich. 


[Wedo not know what Mr. Cronkleton 
did with his invention. Perhaps he will 
tell us.—EDITOoR. } 


————__._6~—>e-— 


Prospect for an Early Crop. 


The ‘‘Old Reliable” arrives weekly on 
Monday evening, and every number brings 
something new and interesting to a begin- 
ner. Iamso much pleased with it; could 
not keep bees without it now. 


Bees did not do very well last season, but 
they are wintering well so far, and the 
prospects are good for an early spring, 
which means a good fiow of nectar. Long 
life to the editor of the Bee Journal! 

J.T. Hewett. 

Whatcom Co., Wash., Jan. 22. 








Iam one of the old members of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union, and as such I 
still stick to it. The old Union has donea 
great deal of good for the bee-keepers. and 
I am frank to say that I am somewhat par- 
tial in its favor, and see no reason why its 
name should be changed. 

It is my opinion that a division of our 
forces could have, and ought to have, been 
avoided. In unity thereis strength; divided 
we can do but little. 

A true and faithful servant should under 
all circumstances receive considerate treat- 
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Only 6 cts. per Pound in 4 Can Lots or Over. 


Finest Alfalfa Honey ! 


IT SELLS ON TASTING. 


The Honey that Suits All 
Who Buy It. 


We can furnish White Alfalfa Extracted Honey, in 60-pound tin cans, on 
board cars in Chicago, at these prices: lcan, inacase, 7 cents per pound; 2 cans 
in one case, 64% cents; 4 cans (2 cases) or more, 6 cents. The Cash must accom- 


pany each order. 


( A sample of the honey will be mailed to an intending purchaser, for 8 
cents, to cover postage, packing, etc. We guarantee purity. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO0., 118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Page & Lyon Mfg. Co. ee i 


Operates two sawmills that cut, annually, eight million feet of lumber, thus 
securing the best lumber at the lowest price for the manufacture of 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


They have alsoone One of the Largest Factories and the latest 
and most-improved machinery for the manufacture of 


Bee-Hives, Sections, Etc., 


that there is in the State. The material is cut from patterns, by machinery, 
and is absolutely accurate. For Sections, the clearest and whitest 
Basswood is used, and they are polisht on both sides. Nearness to Pine 
and Basswood forests, and possession of mills and factory equipt with best 
machinery, all combine to enable thia firm to furnish the 


Best Goods at the Lowest Prices. 


Send for Circular and see the Prices on a Full Line of Supplies. 
Please mention the American Bee Journal. 











7Attf 


ment. I cannot help but feel kindly 
towards Mr. Thomas G. Newman. At the 
same time. the common good requires that 
both Unions should combine and become 
‘‘one.’? I may, or I may never, require the 
help or support of either of the Unions, but 
I will do my share in helping matters along 
as best I can. Wo. STCLLEY. 

Hall Co., Nebr. 


- ~—<—.r 


Bees Snowed Under. 

One-fourth of my bees are completely 
covered with snow drifts; the other *{ are 
snowed under about two feet. They are 
all packt in sawdust, and will not feel the 
snow. I shall let them remain as they are 
till the snow settles some, if soon, and 
then shovel some of them out. and see how 
they stand it. T. F. BINGHAM. 
Clare Co., Mich., Jan. 26. 


The Nickel Plate Road 


will sell excursion tickets to Cleveland 
and return at $8.50 for the round-trip, 
account of Students’ Volunteer Move- 
ment for Foreign Missions, Cleveland, 
O., February 23-27, 1898. Tickets 
will be sold February 22nd and 23rd, 
good returning up to and including Feb- 
ruary 25th. Three through trains daily 
in each direction. Day coaches in 
charge of colored porters. Every facility 
afforded for the comfort of the traveling 
public. City Ticket Office, 111 Adams 
St.; Depot, corner 12th and Clark Sts.; 
Telephone, Main 3389. (1) 


3100 


7 Givenas Bounties 
to purchasers ofthe 
improved Danz. 
Hives and Sections 
BD See schedule in my 
bee-book ‘“ Facts 
About Bees."’ Tells 
how to produce honey that sells for the most 
money, Free for 2cin stamps. Address 
HE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio, 
or F. DANZENBAKER, Box 466, Washington, D.C. 








Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





We want 
EVERY BEE-KEEPER 


...... To have a copy of...... 


ww Qur 1898 Catalog «« 


(=3” Send us your name and address and we will take pleasure in mailing you a copy. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Special Agent for the Southwest— 


E. T. ABBOTT, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Mr. Abbott sells our Hives and Sections at factory prices. 


The Bee-Keeper’sGuide 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with 82.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only new subscribers to 





This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages,in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 


A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 


€ 
~ 





quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
ully equipped, or his library complete, with- | boo’ asa premium. Let everybody try for it’ 
ont * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” Will you have one ? 


Texas Queens "NN 


Best honey-gathering strain in America. 
Tested, $1.50, Untested. $1.00. Write for a 
Circular. J.D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 

TA26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





BY STEAM— 
With the MODEL 


Perfect, Self-Regulat 


uds in successful 


$ >. 
Circulars free. fj 
Send 6c. for ff GEO. Ii. STAHL, 
i Mus. Catalogue. 114 to122 &. 6th St, Qu 


44A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


FREE FOR A MONTH. 
If you are interested in sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
and only weekly sheep paper published in 
the United States. 


WOOL MARKETS. AND SHEEP % * .* 


has a hobby which is the sheep breeder and 
his industry, first foremost and all the 
time. Are youinterested? Write to-day 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago 


} begins with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are good the pan is 
failure. IF YO HE 














any wagon—your wagon 
will always have good wheels. Can’t 
dry out or rot. No loose tires. Any 
heicht. any width tire. Catalog free. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
- Box 16 QUINCY, ILL. 








GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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PAID FOR 


Cash Beeswax 


For all the Good, Pure Yellow 
Beeswax delivered to our office till 
further notice, we will pay 25 cents per 
pound, CASH. No commission. Now if 
you want cash, promptly, for your 
Beeswax, send it on at once. Impure 
wax not taken at any price. 
follows, very plainly, 


GEO. W. YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan st., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bn - KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 












Largest and Best equipt 
Factory in the 


SOUTH-WEST. 
“See Send for Catalog. 
air: ——- FRED A. DALTON, 
1A26t WALKER, Vernon Co., Mo. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEES FOR SALE. 


About 90 Colonies of Italians. Any one want- 
ing to start an apiary cannot do vetter than 
to call on Dr. E. Gallup, santa Ana, Calif., 
and examine the Bees before purchasing else- 
where. Double sets of Combs in Langstroth- 
Simplicity Hives, and warranted a surerior 
lot of Bees for business. Currespodence so- 
licited. Dr. E. GALLUP, 

SANTA ANA, Orange Co., CAL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


SEE THAT WINK ! 


Bee- Supplies! Roor’s 
Goons at Root’s Prices. 
Pouder’s Honey - Jars, 
and every thing used by 
bee-keepers. Prompt ser- 
vice, low freight rate. Cat- 
tree. Walter 8. Pouder, 
512 Mass. Ave 


“Wo PovDERS 90’ = IwpIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
WOVEN 


wire FENCE 


With our Duplex Automatic 
hme ine youcan makes gen- 
uine Rabbit-Proof fence, and 


one that is also Horse-high 


and Buli-strong for 
a Hog fence for 120, 162 A ROD 
and a Stock or Chicken fence for 18¢ a rod. Plain, Coiled 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers at wholesale prices. Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box!38 . Ridgeville, Indiana. 
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45Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


MAGIC PRESS 


& HOT PLATE FOUN- 
DATION FASTENER. 


This Press is of mal- 
leable iron and brass. 
Non-breakable chim- 
ney. Its speed equal 
to 4000 per day, or 
more, according to 
activity of operator. 
One closing and open- 
ing of gate finishes 
the section. Starters 
or full sheets. This 
year a Fine Egg-Tester 
goes with it. Write 
me if your supply 
dealer does not keep 
them in stock. 


JAMES CORMAC, 
Des MOINES, IOWA. 





: ne 





3 Dtf 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we wil] 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JouRNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Address as 





HONEY and BEESWAX 


MARKET QUOTATIONS. 


Pra athee™ 


Chi o, Ill,, Feb. 11.—Fancy white is not 
plentiful. and sells at 1le.; good No. 1, or 
grade of that character is abundant, and sells 
at 7 to 9c.; amber and dark, 7 to 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 6c.; amber, 4 to 5c.; dark, 
4c. Beeswax. 26 to 27c. 

Much of the comb honey is candying this 
season, especially if any sweet clover is in it, 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 1.—Fancy white, 11 
to 13c.; No. 1.10 to 11le,; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c.; No. 1,8to9c. Darker grades are sell- 
ing lower and in better supply .and can be 
bought at 6 to 7c. Extracted, white, 5 to 6c.; 
darker grades,4to 5c. Beeswax is in good 
demand at 26 to 27c. 


Se dell eae ek ae a a ate 


Indianapolis, Ind., Jon,15.—Fancy white, 
11 to 13c.; No 1, 10 to 11c.; fancy amber, 9 to 
10c. Extracted, white.5 to 6c. Beeswax, 25 
to 27c. Market appears to be well supplied 
and sales are rather slow for this time of the 
year. This is especially true of the amber 
and dark grades of comb honey. Beeswax is 
in good demand. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 24.—Fancy white 
1-lbs.. 11 to L2c.; A No. 1, 11 to 11%c.; No. 1, 
10 to llec.; No. 2.8 to 9c.; No. 1 dark. 8 to 9c. 
Extracted, in barrels. kegs and cans, white, 
5% to 6c.; dark, 5 to 5c. 

The supply of | is good and the quality 
very nice as au general thing. The demand is 
not up to our desires. yet we are hopeful it 
will improve and all will be wanted at fair 
value. We feel like sustaining prices, and 
continue to quote as above. 


Cleveland, Qhio, Dec. 15,—Fancy white. 
12 to 12%c.: No. 1,11 to 12c.; No. 1 amber, 
9to10c. Extracted. white, 6 to 7c.; amber. 4 
to5c. Beeswax, 22 to 25c. 


St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 9.—Fancy hite comb. 
10 to Lic.; No. 1. 10c.; amber, 9 to 10c.; dark, 
8to 9c. Extracted, white,5% to 6c.: amber, 
5 to5%ec.; dark, 4 to4%c. Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 18.—Fancy, in car- 
tons. 12% to 13c.; in glass, 11 to 12¢c.; A No. 
1. 10 to lle.; No. 1, 9c.; No. 2, 8c.; No. 4, no 
sale. Beeswax. 27c. 

The demand for honey is light on all grades, 
with afullsupply. Pure beeswax is in good 
demand, bnt supply is light. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 18,—Fancy white, 
10c.; No. 1. 9c.; amber. 8c. Extracted, white, 
5c.; amber, 4c.; dark, 3%c. Beeswax. 28c. 

Late arrivals of California honey have de- 
moralized our market. 


Kansas City, Mo,, Feb. 9.—Fancy white 
comb, 1-ibs., 10c.; No. 1, 9¢.; amber, 8c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 5 to 5 1-2c.; amber, 4 to 4 1-2c. 
Beeswax, 20 to 22c. 

The supply of honey is large and the de- 
mand light. 


cinnati, Ohio, Feb. 8.—There is a slow 
demand for all kinds of honey. We quote 10 
to 13c. for best white comb honey, and 3 1-2 
to 6c., for extracted. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 20 to 25c. for good to choice yellow, 
with a fair supply. 


San Francisco, Calif., Feb. 2.— White 
comb, 1-lbs.. 7% to 9%c.; amber. 4 to6c. Ex- 
tracted. white, 4% to 5c.; light amber. 3% to 
4c.; dark tule, 1%jto 2\4%c. Beeswax, fair 
to choice, 22 to 24c. 


Buffalo, N. ¥., Feb. 11.—Strictly fancy 1- 
pound combs are in quite good demand from 
the fact that it has been 80 scarce and closel 
cleaned up, and llc is quite easily obtained. 
Other grades do not sell much better, possi- 
bly a little, ranging from 9 to 6c., as to grade, 
ete. Extracted ranges from 4 to 6c., and isin 
light demand. We can recommend shipping 
strictly fancy and nothing else, unless you 
cannot do better. 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 9.—There has been 
a fair demand ror comb honey of late, and we 
are gradually reducing our stock. Fancy 
white is scarce and finding ready sale at 10 to 
lle; off grades white and amber. 8 to 9c.; 
mixt and buckwheat, 6c. Extracted is in 
fair demand—California white, 5%c; light 
amber, 5c.; white clover and basswood, 4% to 
5c.; buckwheat. 4c.; Southern, 50c. a galion. 
Beeswax is steady at 26 to 27c. 


Minneapolis, Minn,, Jan. 31, — Market 
is in an overload: d condition on comb honey. 
Good chance for tancy white extracted at 5% 
to 6c., but comb is at astandstill, particularly 





if other than fancy white. Best price avail- 
able on fancy white comb is 10 %c.. and buyers 
are slow at that. Darker graies or broken 
lots are unsalable. If shipvers would send in 
their extracted when it is wanted, and not 
push undesired comb [and vice versa] the 
stuff would move more advantageously to all 
oncerned. The trouble is, when a fair price 
8 obtainable some shippers hold out for more 
and in the end lose by it. 





See LL 


List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 





Chicago, {lls. 
R. A, BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. WV. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
120 & 122 W. Broadway. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0. C, CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut 8+. 
Buffalo, N. WY. 
BATTERSON & CO., 167 & 169 Scott St. 
Hamilton, ls. 
CHAs. DADANT & Son. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. B, WILLIAMS & CO., 80 & 82 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ww. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 
Mr, Selser handles no honey on commission 
St. Louis, Mo. 
WEstTCOTT Com. Co.. 213 Market St 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
8. H. HALL & Co. - , 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
A, V. BisHop & Co. 


Boston, Mass. . 
BLAKE. Scott & Lexz., 57 Chatham Street. 
Detroit, Mich. 
M. H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WALTER S. PoupgeR, 162 Massachusetts ave, 
Albany, N. Y. 
CHAS. MCCULLOCH & Co., 380 Broadway. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. FP. MuTH & 8on, cor, Freeman & Central Avs. 





any yl Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent ae so pe yee of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 121 on the other. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 30 cts. a card, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Texas.—The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will hold its annual convention at 
W. R. Graham & Son’s, Greenville. Texas, the 
first Wednesday and Thursday in April, 1898. 
All interested are invited. 


W. H. Waite, Sec. 





DO NOT FAIL TO WRITE US 


ONE- 
PIECE 


SECTION 


In both Small and Large 
Quantities.... 


We have all the up to-date Machinery, 
aod our lumber is as white as snow. . 


THE ONE-PIECE SECTION 
COMPANY, 

Prairie Du Chien, Crawford Co., Wis. 

7Ctf 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


February 10th, 1898. 
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— A Copy of— . 
Successful Bee-Keeping, 
by W. Z. Hutchinson ; 
and our 1898 Catalog, for 2- 


cent stamp, or a copy of the 


Catalog for the Asking. We make almost 
Everything used by Bee-Keepers, and at 
Lowest Prices. OUR 


Falcon Polisht Sections 


are warranted 


Superior to All Others. 


Don’t buy cheaply and roughly made Goods, 
—— you can have the best—such as we 
make. 


The American Bee - Keeper 


[monthly, now in its 8th year] 


36 Pages—50 Cents a Year. 
SAMPLE FREE—ADDRESS, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. C0., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


N EW YO RK, the city, 
105 Park Place, 


is the street, 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 


is the man 
Who is prepared to ship you, on short no- 
tice, amything in the apiarian line. 
Are YOU the man who wants to buy ? 


(=~ Send for Catalog, anyway. 
Please méntion Bee Journal when writing. 


CARLOADS 


a Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 











ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 
and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

We want the name and ad- 

dress of every Bee-Keeper in 
4 America. We supply Deal- 
ers as well as consumers. We 
have Dry Kiln, Improved Machinery, 40,000 
feet of tloor space, and all modern appliances. 
We make prompt shipment. 

Write for Catalogs, Quotations, etc. 


Inter-State Maunfacturing Co., 


HUDSON, St. Croix Co., Wis, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 












Can’t Help It. 


Page Fence must be made of superior material if 
the coil in the wire is to continue. year after year. 


to “give and take.” More elasticity always means 

greater tensile strength 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


COMB FOUNDATIO ‘and Hetail. 
Working Wax ticc tortisn A Specialty. 


tion for CASH 
Hives, Sections, and a full line of Supplies. 
The best of everything. Write for Catalog, 
with prices, and samples of Foundation and 
Sections. 
BEESWAX always wanted for cash or 


trade. 
GUS DITTMER, 
AUGUSTA, WIS, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
Wholesale. 


The A. 1. Reot Co.'s Goods “ateratt: 


Including their discounts for Goods wanted 
for use another season. It will pay you to 
send me list of Goods wanted. Wi. H. HUNT 

Cash for Beeswax. BELL BRANCH, MICH. 





Wholesale 





21st 
Year 


7s Dadant's Foundation. 


Year 
Why Does It Sell So Well? 


Because it has always given better satisfaction than any other. 
Because IN 21 WEARS there bave not been any complaints, but thou- 
sands of compliments. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, Purity, Firmness, No Sag- 
ging. No Loss. PATENT WEED PROCESS SHEETING. 








t=" Send Name for Our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material. We 


sell the best VEILS, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE, Revised. 
The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 


> 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. . 








Please mention the Am. Bee Journal. 


OUR MOTTO—** Well Manufactured Stock ! Quick Shipments !” 


SECTIONS, SHIPPING-GASES, 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


We make a specialty of making the very best Sections on the market. 
The BASSWOOD in this part of Wisconsin is acknowledged by all to be the 
best for making the One-Piece Honey-Sections—selected, young, and 
thrifty timber is used. 
(s Write for Illustrated Catalog and Price-List FREE. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 


Please mention the American Bee Journal when writing. 


Reduced Prices SYN ata a at 
On 1896 Style Hives. 


In order to make room for stock of New Goods at our Chicago Branch, we 








offer the following list of 1896 Hives at these reduced prices to close out quick : 


. 5 10 20 
TO 2 +s cena EPEC OS) $5.00 $Y.00 $17.00 
85 No. 1E, P. W..... ee Ee Poe . 4.00 7.00 13.00 
YO No. 1, . ge eee Ts PT ee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
40 No. 5E...... aa naw ae aaee 5.00 9.00 17.00 
a ea i, ssa banka 6.00 11.00 21.00 
- } Sree ee eRe ee 4.00 7.00 13.00 
ON ee Ae , Re ee or 5.00 4.00 17.00 
45.No. 5E..0%63.5:.+ EE. dis on ksatut ha dhe 5.50 10.00 19.00 
oe a ee ee Se ca: aa Oe ee 6.50 12.00 23.00 
BS Tomasend Geamem- reeset, «cicccccccccccvvcscevsiccncess 50 cts. each. 
13 Wakeman & Crocker Section-Presses.................0. $1.00 * 


Note.—The 1896 No. 5 Hives include a honey-board as well as foundation start- 
ers, and the No. 5E have these omitted. The No. 6 have the D section-case 
arrangement, complete with sections and starters; and the No. 6E the same, 
without the sections and starters. 


All are bargains, for they 
Address, 


Better order at once if you want any of the above list. 
are exactly as wel] made in every way as our later hives. 


ToME A. I. ROOT CO. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


1f8 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








